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SUBSTANCE   AND   SHADOW 

They  do  but  grope  in  learning 's  pedant  round 
Who  on  the  phantasies  of  sense  bestow 
An  idol  substance,  bidding  us  bow  low 
Before  those  shades  of  being  which  arefoiind, 
Stirring  or  still,  on  man's  brief  trial-ground  ; 
As  if  such  shapes  and  modes,  which  come  and  go, 
Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor  show, 
To  sway  or  judge,  and  skill  to  sain  or  wound. 

Son  of  immortal  seed,  high-destined  man  ! 
Know  thy  dread  gift, — a  creature,  yet  a  cause: 
Each  mind  is  its  own  centre,  and  it  draws 
Home  to  itself,  and  moulds  in  its  thought's  span, 
All  oiitward  things,  the  vassals  of  its  will. 
Aided  by  heaven,  by  earth  unthwarted  still. 


—JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 
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PREFACE 

FOR  some  years  the  writer  was  busy  with  the 
details  of  actual  school  work ;  a  period  of 
enforced  inactivity  followed,  and  during  this 
period  the  following  pages  were  written. 

Believing  as  he  does  that  a  living  principle 
will  in  time  raise  up  for  its  purposes  a  suitable 
body,  and  fearing  lest  the  imposition  of  too 
rigid  a  form — the  real  curse  of  education — 
should  crush  the  life  it  was  intended  to 
nourish,  he  has  refrained  from  drawing  out  a 
set  of  definite  plans  and  proposals.  Yet  he 
hopes  that  what  he  has  written  may  not  be 
without  its  constructive  side ;  for — he  feels — 
upon  the  mere  destroyer  rests  a  grave 
responsibility. 

A  certain  amount  of  repetition  has  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable  in  these  pages ;  partly 
because  the  first  chapter  has  been  reprinted, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  editor,  as  it  stands  in 

the   Westminster  Review  for   February,    1905, 
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and  partly  because  almost  every  topic  touched 
upon  has  more  than  one  aspect,  and  is  there- 
fore necessarily  dealt  with  in  more  than  one 
connection. 

Much  of  the  subject-matter  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Journal 
of  Education,  and  other  publications,  the 
editors  of  which  have  kindly  allowed  the 
writer  to  make  what  use  he  wished  of  matter 
that  has  already  appeared. 

The  book  is  a  record  of  purely  personal 
experience ;  and  any  terms  occurring  therein 
which  happen  to  possess  a  philosophic  or 
technical  meaning,  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
meaning,  are  used  in  their  workaday  sense. 

STOCKWELL,  April,  1905. 
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part  I 

THE   TEACHER 


Tekel:  A  Study  of  Educational 
Problems 

INTRODUCTORY 

THE  production  of  a  formal  treatise  on 
education  is  a  task  that  may  well  give 
pause  to  the  boldest ;  yet  the  subject,  vast 
and  many-sided  and  seemingly  repellent  as  it 
is,  has  its  attractions  for  the  practical  teacher, 
and  tempts  him  occasionally  to  set  forth, 
according  to  his  abilities,  his  personal  views 
on  matters  of  professional — which  are  also 
matters  of  national — interest. 

The  Tekel  which  the  hand  of  war  has  left 
upon  our  walls  has  startled  us  into  self- 
examination  ;  the  cry  for  reform  has  been 
general,  and  in  one  department  after  another 
of  our  national  life  the  work  of  reconstruction 
has  been  begun  ;  in  the  Services,  in  matters 

relating   to  Public  Health,  and  in  Education. 
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Nor  has  the  agitated  Englishman  confined 
himself  to  introspection  merely ;  he  has  been 
looking  abroad  as  well ;  his  island-born  sense 
of  superiority  has  given  place  to  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  is  not  where  he  thought  he 
was ;  that  he  is  in  constant  danger,  while 
"  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea,"  of  losing 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world  and  of 
dwelling  apart  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It  is  well 
to  be  awakened  in  time,  but  a  startled 
awakening  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action.  Certain  weaknesses 
stand  revealed  in  our  national  equipment,  and 
there  is  a  danger  lest  the  patches  and  plasters 
which  our  reformers  would  apply  with  such 
haste  should  only  intensify  the  evil  they  are 
intended  to  cure.  The  hard-headed  English- 
man who  prides  himself  upon  his  superiority 
to  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  who  believes 
in  muddling  through,  and  who  shirks  logical 
conclusions  by  reminding  himself  that  he  is 
"a  practical  man,"  is  impatient  of  diagnosis, 
wants  to  get  to  work  with  the  remedy,  and 
therefore  copies  the  methods  of  his  rivals 
without  thinking  at  all  seriously  whether  these 
methods  are  the  most  suitable  in  his  own 
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case  or  not ;  he  is,  in  short,  just  the  subject 
out  of  whom  the  quack  can  make  a  comfort- 
able living.  We  might,  if  we  wished  to  coin 
a  term,  call  him  a  "  hand-to-mouther."  With 
his  fiscal  fears  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
from  time  to  time  he  allows  his  thoughts  to 
turn  to  other  means  for  improving  his  position. 
When  he  learns  from  the  Kaiser  that  German 
progress  is  due  to  serious  and  systematic 
education,  it  occurs  to  him  that  perhaps  the 
Education  patch  will  serve  as  well  as  the 
patch  Protectionist,  and  he  accordingly  makes 
— as  he  thinks — the  "  necessary  arrangements  " 
for  improved  education,  in  the  fond  belief 
that  this  new  defence  can  be  "  laid  down " 
as  definitely  as  a  battle-ship,  and  that  it  will 
take  its  place  in  the  fighting  line  in  as  short 
a  time. 

But  surface  agitations  and  differences  may 
be  given  undue  importance.  Beneath  the 
storms  of  controversy  the  strong  current  of 
public  opinion  is  setting  clearly  in  one 
direction  :  the  significance  of  the  children  is 
being  grasped  with  truly  British  tenacity. 
We  realise  that  in  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  rising  generation  lies  the  future  of  the 
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Empire,  that  there  is  a  future  life  for  which  we 
can  prepare — the  life  of  future  generations ; 
that  since  our  numbers  are  small  in  comparison 
with  our  responsibilities,  we  must  make  up  in 
the  quality  of  our  people  what  we  lack  in 
number  by  developing  every  individual  to 
the  utmost.  The  folly  of  attempting  to  teach 
underfed  children  is  now  recognised  by  all ; 
there  is  accordingly  ground  for  hope  that  a 
public  opinion  which  has  at  last  realised  the 
wastefulness  of  such  an  attempt  may  also  be 
led  to  demand  such  revision  of  our  school 
conditions  and  ideals  as  will  result  in  efficiency 
on  the  intellectual  side  of  education  as  well. 
Such  a  demand  is  all  the  more  reasonable 
that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
education  in  all  its  branches  has  become  a 
public  responsibility ;  and  although  this  latest 
addition  to  the  national  burdens  is  borne  less 
patiently  than  are  the  older  charges,  although 
it  appears  to  be  less  easy  to  secure  a  grant 
for  education  than  it  is  to  secure  an  equal 
grant  for,  let  us  say,  the  Army,  yet  the 
expenditure,  national,  local,  from  endowments 
and  from  fees  on  education  is  sufficiently 
considerable  to  warrant  an  inquiry  into  the 
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nature  and  value  of  the  product  which  costs 
so  much  money. 

But  not  only  is  there  some  difficulty  in 
financing  the  new  movement ;  there  is  also  a 
considerable,  though  comprehensible,  scarcity 
of  educational  knowledge  among  the  local 
authorities.  Business  men  suddenly  called 
upon  to  direct  the  education  of  a  given  area 
are  unable,  and  indeed  unwilling,  to  carry  out 
their  new  duties  in  any  other  spirit  and  by 
any  other  methods  than  those  which  suffice 
for  the  other  branches  of  public  work.  They 
can  deal  effectively  with  the  machinery  of 
education,  but  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
reflect  upon  the  end  that  this  machinery  should 
accomplish.  As  employers  they  find  fault 
with  the  results  of  education,  which  seems  to 
show  little  or  no  return  for  the  money  it 
swallows  ;  but  as  members  of  Education 
Committees  they  are  not  always  happy  in 
their  suggestions  for  improvement.  They 
forget  that  educational  advance  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  mere  increases  in  machinery  and 
buildings, — and  even  as  regards  machinery  they 
refuse,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  economy, 
to  undertake  those  expensive  and  far-reaching 
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changes  which  alone  will  result  at  a  more  or 
less  distant  future  in  a  satisfactory  return  for 
the  millions  we  sink  annually  in  education. 
They  can  reckon  the  loss  to  the  ratepayers 
involved  in  the  length  of  holidays ;  they  may 
even  hint  at  the  teaching  of  children  in  double 
shifts  to  economise  bricks  and  mortar ;  but 
these  and  similar  criticisms  and  suggestions 
do  not  make  for  economy,  since  schools  are 
not  factories,  and  the  real  cause  of  waste  is  the 
nature  and  conception  of  the  teaching  which 
they  are  all  the  while  unconsciously  distorting. 
This  distortion  is  none  the  less  an  evil  because 
it  is  unintentional.  It  occurs  thus  :  Until  the 
era  of  great  Trusts,  competition  was  held  to 
be  the  soul  of  business,  and  the  business  man 
still  thinks  that,  unless  one  school  or  teacher  is 
set  against  another,  neither  will  achieve  the 
best  results.  Results  he  must  have  —  not 
because  his  constituents  demand  them,  but 
because  without  them  he  has  no  means  of 
comparison,  no  check  upon  his  employes,  no 
proof  of  the  economies  he  has  effected  on 
the  ratepayers'  behalf ;  and  the  more  easily 
tabulated  the  results,  the  better  he  likes  them. 
"  Those  who  pay  the  piper  call  the  tune,"  he 
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says,  in  the  belief  that  in  education  one  man's 
opinion  is  as  good  as  another's.  As  a  result, 
those  who  have  the  power  of  the  purse  can 
compel  the  teachers  they  employ  to  bow  before 
the  Rimmon  of  a  false  ideal.  No  branch  of 
education  is  secure  from  such  pressure ;  the 
Universities  have  to  resist  the  educational 
crudities  of  the  plutocrat  who  desires  to 
become  a  pious  founder ;  schools  of  all  grades 
are  forced  to  cram  and  scramble  for  examina- 
tion results  to  throw  among  the  crowd  of 
supporters  who  are  urging  them  forward,  and 
who,  in  their  thirst  for  these  distinctions,  are 
left  by  the  world  in  the  company  of  China. 
What  then  is  the  current  view  of  education 
which  is  thus  enforced  with  so  much  authority 
and  weight  ?  George  III.  told  Joseph 
Lancaster  that  it  was  his  wish  that  every 
poor  child  in  the  realm  should  be  able  to  read 
the  Bible — and  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
matters,  Farmer  George  happened  to  hit  off 
the  attitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  For 
years  we  have  been  laboriously  trying  to  give 
"  every  poor  child  "  certain  mechanical  powers, 
and  we  have  on  the  whole  succeeded.  There 
are  now  few  so-called  "  illiterates  "  ;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  how  many  " literates"  are  there  ? 
How  many  people  can  "  read "  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  ? 

We  have,  in  fact,  as  this  question  indicates, 
so  extended  the  connotation  of  the  term 
Elementary  Education,  that  it  now  includes 
not  only  the  possession  of  the  mechanical 
powers  which  it  was  until  quite  recently 
regarded  as  the  whole  business  of  the  primary 
school  to  impart ;  we  now  go  further,  and 
perceive  that  these  powers,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  intelligence  and  character  required 
for  their  effective  use,  are  a  source  of 
possible  danger  not  only  to  the  individual 
but  also  to  the  community. 

We  are  also  now  beginning  to  realise  that 
the  child  is  not  a  miniature  adult,  but  a  being 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  that 
those  who  seek  to  develop  within  him  all  the 
qualities  of  the  adult  and  to  give  him  all  the 
knowledge  he  needs  for  adult  life  are  likely  to 
do  him  more  harm  than  good. 

These  widened  views  have  brought  certain 
consequences  in  their  train  ;  these  new  ideas 
are  a  force  which  is  bursting  asunder  the 
machinery  and  overthrowing  the  ideals  which 
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were  just  sufficient  for  the  working  out  of  the 
earlier  conception.  The  necessity  for  some 
of  these  changes  has  been  recognised  ;  but  the 
more  important  consequences  of  the  new  order 
are  not  yet  admitted — or  at  least  not  yet 
provided  for — by  our  educational  governors, 
either  national  or  local. 

Indeed,  these  consequences  are  so  tre- 
mendous that  we  are  tempted  to  shrink 
from  the  whole  undertaking  as  from  a 
Frankenstein's  monster,  whom  it  would  have 
been  better  never  to  have  summoned  into 
existence.  We  can  therefore  understand  the 
attitude  of  those  who  maintain  that  although 
the  first  step  was  advisable,  or  rather  inevit- 
able, this  later  view  is,  if  not  mistaken,  at  least 
impracticable.  The  educational  reactionary 
believes  that  we  can  be  informative  but 
not  formative  in  school ;  he  points  to  the 
pseudo-perfection  of  arrested  development,  the 
immobility  resulting  from  mental  paralysis 
which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  mechani- 
cal education  dependent  on  memory,  as  a  proof 
that  his  views  are  correct ;  he  is  tempted,  in 
short,  to  retreat  to  the  good  he  knows,  rather 
than  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  better  that 
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others  tell  him  lies  —  with  an  intervening 
period  of  confusion  —  in  the  more  or  less 
distant  future. 

In  addition  to  the  reactionary  we  have  the 
pessimist,  the  man  who  recognises  the  limita- 
tions and  uncertainty  of  all  intellectual  effort, 
and  is  tempted  to  regard  as  mistaken  the 
attempted  development  of  an  activity  evolved 
so  late  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  as 
difficult  to  maintain  as  the  upright  position. 

A  few  words  in  passing  on  each  of  these 
views  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss.  As  regards 
the  latter  of  these  two  adverse  critics  of  the 
new  movement,/  it  may  be  said  that  although 
a  man  cannot  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit 
to  his  stature,  although  the  intellectual  side 
may  not  be  the  chief  side  of  human  life, 
yet  intellectual  development  is  —  apart  from 
physical  development  —  the  only  means  we 
have  of  guiding  the  growth  of  the  character 
by  definite  and  regular  processes  productive 
of  relatively  direct  and  measurable  effects. 
The  intellect  is  accessible ;  it  is  the  key  to 
the  will,  just  as  the  traveller  on  the  Brocken 
is  in  fact  the  original  of  the  Spectre  he 
beholds ;  he  can  influence  the  movements 
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of     the     Spectre     by    regulating     his    own./ 
For  the  teacher — who  has  a  certain  work  to 
carry  through — Descartes'  "  I  think,  therefore 
I  exist "  must  suffice  as  a  guiding  motto ;  and 
he  can  incidentally  infer  the  acquiescence  of 
Nature  from  the  fact  that  while  the  peasant 
dies   early  of  softening  of  the   brain  due  to 
mental  vacuity,  the  hard-thinking  judge  lives 
to  a  hearty  old  age,  and  thus  bestows  a  new 
significance  on   Descartes'  dictum.     In  so  far 
as   pessimism   results   in   a   tendency  towards 
lessened  exertion,  it  must  be  rejected  by  those 
who   have   a   definite   duty  to   perform.     For 
such,  optimism  is  both  a  duty  and  a  necessity. 
The   case   of  the  reactionary  is   somewhat 
different,    and    is    based    on    the   belief   that 
uniformity   which    was    possible    so    long    as 
mechanical  work  alone  was  demanded  is  also 
obtainable   when   the   intellect    is    concerned. 
But  just  as  Charles  V.   found   it   as  difficult 
to   make   two    individuals   think   alike    as    to 
make    two     clocks    tick    together,    so    when 
thinking  necessarily  becomes  a  part  of  primary 
school  work  we  must  expect  differences  in  the 
rates  at  which  the  various  members  of  even 
the  smallest  class  can  progress. 
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Herein — in  this  difference  of  rate — lies  the 
great  revolution,  the  significance  of  which  has 
hardly  been  realised  hitherto  in  the  primary 
school  world.  The  question  to  be  solved  is: 
How  far  the  methods  and  conceptions  of  the 
older  dispensation,  framed  as  they  were  in  the 
interests  of  the  dullest,  are  to  obtain  under 
the  new  ;  whether — to  put  it  in  a  colloquial 
form — the  tail  shall  continue  to  wag  the  dog, 
or  the  dog  begin  to  wag  its  tail ;  compromise 
is  impossible.  Even  a  genius  can  be  made 
to  rule  red  ink  lines;  but  is  that  enough? 

Now,  if  democracy  means  anything  at  all, 
it  means  that  no  single  member  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  without  his  opportunity ;  but 
if  it  becomes  a  Juggernaut,  crushing  all  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest,  if  the  teacher  is  to 
neglect  his  best  pupils  to  give  undue  atten- 
tion— as  he  did  under  the  Results  system 
— to  those  who  are  nearer  the  margin  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  to  bring  up  his  whole 
class — good  and  bad  alike — in  unbroken  order 
because  the  whole  moves  at  the  rate  of 
the  slowest,  then  the  less  we  have  of 
democracy  in  education  the  better,  if  we,  the 
light  weights  in  the  international  competition, 
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are  to  retain  our  place  in  the  contest.  It 
is  more  wasteful  to  neglect  Socrates  in  his 
boyhood  than  to  poison  him  in  his  maturity, 
and  our  authorities  must  accept  the  viewjfthat 
true  education  is  essentially  aristocratic  in 
nature,  aristocratic  not  in  the  sense  of  reserving 
the  higher  branches  for  the  well-to-do,  but  in 
enabling  the  most  gifted  individuals  in  every 
class  to  go  as  far  as  their  natural  abilities 
enable  them  to  reach.  J  The  system  which 
increases  the  distances  between  class-mates  is 
the  right  system,  the  principle  of  casting  aside 
the  slower  vessels  in  the  Navy,  or  of  re-grouping 
them  for  other  purposes,  has  its  counterpart 
also  in  our  educational  line  of  defence.  There 
are  cases  where  the  average  cannot  be  applied 
— a  buoy  anchored  to  a  chain  which  repre- 
sented the  mean  depth  of  the  water  would  be 
submerged  at  high  tide.  Nature  "  bringeth 
one  in  ten  to  bear."  Advance  is  now  made  by 
skirmishers,  not  in  serried  ranks.  "  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  "  is  after  all  a  Christian 
doctrine,  and  one  not  to  be  ignored  by  educa- 
tion authorities ;  for  herein  lies  in  fact  the 
hope  of  the  whole  movement.  The  principle 
of  growth  and  evolution  has  within  it  the 
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suggestion  of  infinite  possibilities,  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  optimism  which  the  practical  man 
so  much  needs ;  and  only  when  this  principle 
has  been  fully  accepted  will  the  progress  we 
have  been  looking  for  as  the  result  of  com- 
pulsory education  become  apparent.  Those 
who  either  through  lack  of  faith  or  from  a 
desire  to  magnify  their  office  try  to  mould  and 
clip  the  growth  to  accord  with  their  own 
ideas — who  cling  to  the  bygone  Act  of  Educa- 
cational  Uniformity — are  not  the  real  friends 
of  education.  Inequality  has  been  recog- 
nised in  all  branches  of  education  except 
in  that  large  walled-off  area,  the  elementary 
school  world.  Even  here  since  the  early 
'nineties,  when  the  Results  system  disappeared, 
the  principle  has  been  admitted,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  education  has  dis- 
appeared, carrying  with  it  one  great  bar  to 
the  'carriere  ouverte  aux  talents.'  But  the 
destruction  of  barriers  is  not  sufficient ;  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  sit 
helpless  behind  them  must  also  be  inspired 
and  trained  to  use  their  liberty  to  the  full. 
The  machinery  and  methods  which  were 
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created  for  mechanical  teaching  cannot  be  used 
for  intelligent  teaching.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
is  to  impose  upon  teachers  an  impossible  task. 
When  these  are  modified  then  teaching  can 
become  intelligent.  With  tolerably  good 
school  buildings,  and  reasonably  small  classes, 
with  uniform  conceptions  running  throughout 
their  system,  and  with  teachers  competent  to 
carry  out  these  conceptions,  education 
authorities  should  begin  to  realise  the  necessity 
for  self-effacement.  If  the  object  of  our 
Constitution  is  to  place  twelve  good  men  and 
true  into  a  box,  the  object  of  our  educational 
machinery  is  certainly  to  place  one  good 
teacher  in  a  room — not  the  corner  of  a  room 
unless  it  be  partitioned  off — with|thirty  or  forty 
— not  seventy  or  eighty — children  to  teach, 
undisturbed  so  far  as  possible  by  outside  inter- 
ference. Unfortunately,  Authorities  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  this  point  of  view  ;  they 
are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  of  their 
Borough  Engineer  ;  they  are  willing  to  believe 
that  these  officers  work  conscientiously — 
although  there  is  often  no  means  by  which 
the  Town  Council  can  verify  the  fact — yet  in 
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educational  matters  another  line  has  apparently 
to  be  taken,  and  no  system  of  checking  and 
inspecting  can  be  too  elaborate  for  the  educa- 
tion committee.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the 
teacher  is  not  trusted ;  he  who  is  put  in  charge 
of  the  children  of  the  community  for  five  hours 
daily  has  to  be  watched  lest  he  should  waste 
his  time  or  otherwise  transgress  ;  not  so  much 
because  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  a  person  of 
inferior  morality  as  because  he  has  always  been 
so  treated  from  the  days  when  he  was  in 
reality  an  irresponsible  juvenile,  and  when  he 
was  given  work  to  do  which  could  be  measured 
off  in  this  way.  And  the  authority  thinks  it 
has  an  excellent  means  of  checking  off  the 
work  done  in  the  schools  by  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  information  the  children  have  gained. 
(Appendix  P.)  Now  if  they  had  ever  felt  the 
necessity  for  consulting  an  educational  expert — 
who  should  be  more  than  an  educational  admin- 
istrator— they  would  soon  learn  that  this  test 
may  be  most  misleading  ;  that  far  other  were 
the  indications  of  a  successful  education ;  that 
what  they  regard  as  the  end  of  education  is 
simply  the  by-product  of  a  gymnastic  process; 
that  facts  are  but  food  for  thought ;  that 
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efficiency  is  a  matter  of  internal   soundness, 
not  of  pot  hunting. 

Thus  again  the  new  conception  is  seen  to  be 
rendering  the  old  canons  inapplicable,  and  the 
success  of  intellectual  education  will  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  authorities  are  pre- 
pared to  accord  the  educator  the  freedom  they 
allow  to  the  other  professional  men  who  are  in 
their  employment ;  in  other  words,  how  far 
they  are  prepared  to  recognise  teaching  as  a 
profession,  the  members  of  which  can  enjoy 
complete  responsibility  in  the  work  they 
undertake  and  the  methods  they  pursue. 

For  undoubtedly  the  new  work  requires  gifts 
of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind.  Any  broken 
soldier  or  penniless  spinster  was  fit  to  teach 
the  poor  children  how  to  "read  "  their  Bible  ; 
but  where  shall  we  find  the  men  and  the 
women  who  can  train  the  powers  of  under- 
standing and  discrimination  which  are  the 
corollaries  of  the  primitive  "reading"  habit? 
And  when  such  teachers  are  found — or  reared 
— how  shall  they  be  treated  ? 

We  are  very  careful  about  the  qualifications 
of  our  medical  men.  We  provide  them  with 
guaranteed  lymph  for  vaccinating  purposes, 
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and  we  pay  them  well  for  their  services. 
Yet  how  small  is  the  portion  of  the  com- 
munity which  passes,  except  for  vaccination, 
under  the  doctor's  hands ;  and  how  short  the 
time  he  gives  to  each.  But  who  escapes  the 
hands  of  the  teacher?  How  much  more 
damage  can  an  unskilful  teacher  do  than  an 
unskilful  doctor.  For  ten  thousand  hours 
every  future  citizen  is  under  the  teacher's 
influence  for  good  or  for  ill.  If,  then,  we 
guarantee  the  quality  of  vaccinating  lymph, 
ought  we  not  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
elementary  education  against  which  conscien- 
tious objection  is  not  legalised  ?  And  to  pass  a 
child  through  an  intellectually  crippling  course 
is  as  criminal  as  to  introduce  disease  into  his 
body.  Yet  what  do  we  find  ?  If  the  supply 
of  qualified  teachers  is  insufficient,  the  unquali- 
fied are  pressed  into  service!  We  never 
dream  of  making  the  work  attractive  enough 
to  draw  in  the  class  of  people  who  are  best 
fitted  for  the  work. 

In  a  period  of  transition  like  the  present, 
when  the  older  conception  of  education  is 
discredited,  and  while  the  newer  views  are  still 
undeveloped,  authorities  cannot  help,  and  may 
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hinder  educational  progress  by  insisting  too 
strongly  on  their  own  views.  The  mechani- 
cal style  of  teaching  which  alone  gave  results 
that  could  be  treated  on  business  lines  has 
proved  a  failure ;  all  that  can  be  done  now  is 
to  call  in  the  professional  man  and  to  give  him 
a  free  hand,  ensuring  first  of  all  that  he  is 
fit  by  antecedents  and  training  for  the  duties 
he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  When,  that  is, 
the  fully  qualified  teacher  is  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe as  freely  as  the  doctor,  and  with  as 
little  regard  for  the  preconceptions  of  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  paying  for  his 
services,  we  may  see  the  beginnings  of  true 
education.  At  present  the  teacher,  having 
gained  the  technique  of  his  art,  is  compelled 
to  produce  pot  -  boilers,  or  at  best  to  work 
upon  " academic"  lines,  because  of  the  weaker 
brethren  among  the  teachers,  although  he  is 
anxious  to  experiment  in  methods  which  he 
believes  to  be  more  living  and  more  likely 
to  give  a  satisfactory  result ;  he  wishes  to  be 
judged  not  by  the  method  he  pursues — there 
are  many  paths  through  so  wide  a  field  as 
education — but  by  the  final  result — not  the 
interim  "  results  " — he  achieves.  When  the 
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teacher  protests  against  his  best  pupils  being 
made  as  his  worst ;  objects  to  the  foot-rule 
estimate  of  his  work ;  refuses  to  enter  into 
competition  with  others ;  asks  for  a  smaller 
class  and  a  room  to  himself;  he  need  not 
necessarily  be  written  down  as  a  shirker  to 
be  kept  on  the  collar  by  the  crack  of  the 
whip.1  Perhaps  he  sees  something  better  to 

1  The  following  extract  from  the  London  Teacher  of 
March,  1905,  may  further  illustrate  the  teacher's  point  of 
view.  Commenting  upon  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committee's  inspectors  who  "cannot  say  that  all  head 
teachers  have  yet  fully  grasped  the  responsibility  cast  upon 
them  when  the  Board  of  Education  made  them  their  own 
code  makers  and  examiners,"  the  leader  writer  says  :  "  We 
should  like  to  see  one  head  teacher  fully  seized  with  the 
notion  that  he  had  complete  power  to  make  his  own  code 
and  examine  entirely  according  to  his  own  sense  of  fitness 
and  value,  There  would  be  a  revolution  indeed  if  teachers 
could  act  upon  any  such  idea  as  to  their  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. With  hesitancy  a  few  bolder  spirits  have  essayed 
a  mild  effort  at  reform  in  some  one  or  two  subjects  of 
instruction.  As  the  inspectors  declare  that  'it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  watch  closely  the  development  of 
the  system'  as  outside  them  there  are  Government 
Inspectors,  each  with  views  of  his  own,  and  as  the  penalty 
of  venturing  to  move  in  directions  not  strictly  prescribed 
and  sanctioned  by  these  altogether  conventional  guides  is 
heavy  censure,  and  not  improbable  dismissal  in  the  event 
of  the  bold  teacher  not  retracing  his  steps,  it  would  require 
unheard-of  daring  for  any  head  teacher  resolutely  to  set 
himself  the  task  of  educating  his  pupils  on  lines  which  his 
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work  for  than  the  bricks  his  employers  demand 
of  him  ;  or  perhaps  he  sees  only  the  futility  of 
routine  work,  but  is  uncertain  about  a  better 
way.  In  any  case  he  is  acknowledged  to  be 
working  for  public  ends  at  an  inadequate 
salary.  Is  it  not  somewhat  invidious  to 
assume  that  his  public  spirit  needs  a  stimulus 
of  a  degrading  character  ?  Is  not  this 
assumption  in  itself  sufficient  to  keep  out 
many  who  would  make  excellent  teachers  ? 
But  for  the  interest  which  is  thereby  aroused 
in  the  subject,  there  seems  indeed  no  more 
reason  for  placing  education  under  the  control 
of  a  representative  body  than  for  placing 

judgment  and  his  conscience  tell  him  he  ought  to  pursue. 
And  even  were  there  no  fear  of  inspectors,  there  would 
remain  the  Education  Authority  to  deal  with.  When 
teachers  can  really  make  their  codes,  and  do  their  own 
examining,  it  will  be  well.  But  that  day  is  distant."  I 
cordially  endorse  the  foregoing — except  for  the  description 
of  the  Government  Inspectors,  whom  I  have  always  found 
broad-minded  enough  to  sink  their  individual  views  if  the 
teachers  they  visit  have  sufficiently  strong  grounds  for 
holding  views  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  quite  ready  to 
welcome  originality,  if  only  as  a  relief.  Indeed,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  voluntary  teachers,  being  in 
direct  relation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  were  more 
free  to  do  good  work  than  were  Board  School  teachers 
who  had  to  study  the  more  precise  wishes  of  the  School 
Board  inspectors  as  well, 
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religion  under  similar  control.  If  education 
is  to  raise  the  national  level,  and  if  education 
is  controlled  by  the  public,  then  the  nation  is 
capable  of  rising  above  its  own  level,  and  is 
therefore  in  no  need  of  education.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  man  cannot  raise  himself  by 
tugging  at  his  boot-laces ;  he  must  choose  and 
trust  his  guides  for  the  ascent. 

If  the  teacher  is  awarded  professional 
recognition,  social  recognition  will  follow,  to 
the  manifest  increase  in  the  teacher's  efficiency  ; 
for  no  work  is  more  crippling  than  that  which 
involves  constant  contact  with  immature  minds 
and  restless  bodies,  and  no  body  of  workers 
need  more  frequent  contact  with  cultivated 
minds  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  efficiency. 
Any  movement  which  tends  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  teacher,  which  renders  him 
more  free  to  carry  on  his  work  on  educational 
lines,  and  better  qualified  to  work  on  such 
lines,  is  to  be  welcomed  by  educationists,  as 
helping  in  the  formation  of  a  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  true  teacher  is  possessed 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  artist,  and 
is  apt  to  allow  himself  to  become  isolated 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  with  the 
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consequence  that  school  teaching  tends  to 
become  self-contained  and  lacking  in  reality. 
To  rescue  him  from  this  tendency  is,  then,  a 
public  duty.  As  Mr.  Morant  points  out  in  the 
"  Memorandum  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  "  : 
' '  Apart  from  their  professional  work,  the 
teachers,  as  a  body  of  well  -  educated  men 
and  women,  may  render  services  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number  in  the  population, 
in  the  performance  of  the  common  duties  of 
citizenship "  ;  while  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
late  H.M.  Chief  Inspector,  says  that  when  the 
British  public  saw  that  the  teachers  were  men 
of  the  world,  they  would  acquiesce  in  their 
professional  system.  He  therefore  welcomed 
the  entrance  of  teachers  into  municipal  and 
parochial  affairs ;  and  Professor  Sadler,  while 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  securing  good 
teachers,  "  so  that  English  schools  may  become 
not  only  places  for  giving  erudition,  but  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  mind  which  honestly 
attempts  to  understand  things  by  independent 
thinking,"  says  that  "  the  personality  and 
example  of  a  good  teacher  is  the  force  that 
makes  a  school,  and  in  order  to  attract  the 
best  men  and  women  to  the  work  of  education, 
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no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  the  position 
of  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  as  honour- 
able and  as  well-found  as  possible.  We  need 
schools  of  first-rate  quality  and  good  heart. 
This  can  only  be  when  the  teachers  are  the 
best,  and  when  they  are  happy  in  the  conditions 
of  their  work." 

Meanwhile  the  Admiralty,  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  has  also 
indirectly  strengthened  our  educational  line  of 
defence.  In  selecting  boys  for  the  Osborne 
College  by  means  of  an  interview,  and  upon 
the  reports  of  their  headmasters,  they  have 
made  a  distinction  between  education  and 
instruction  which  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
British  tax-payer  and  the  British  parent.  The 
confusion  which  at  present  exists  between 
education  and  instruction — the  conception  of 
education  as  static,  whereas  it  is  in  reality 
dynamic — lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  educational 
evils,  and  when  the  public  realises  that  infor- 
mation is  nothing  more  than  the  ashes  of  the 
torch  of  learning,  it  will  be  ready  to  leave  true 
education  to  the  teacher,  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  teaching  profession  strong  enough  to 
enforce,  for  the  public  good,  its  own  ideals 
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of  education,  will  be  made.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  teachers  are  justified  in  strengthen- 
ing their  position  by  every  means  in  their 
power ;  in  using  every  opportunity  to  swing 
the  heavy  weight  of  public  opinion  into  a 
position  favourable  to  their  views.  The 
steadier  and  smoother  the  swing,  the  greater 
are  the  chances  of  ultimate  success ;  sudden 
jerks  and  shocks  are  apt  to  be  resented  by  a 
people  who  think  with  difficulty,  but  who,  as 
the  past  history  of  England  shows,  can  be  led 
by  easy  stages  very  considerable  distances 
along  the  path  of  progress.  A  teaching 
profession  would  turn  education  from  the 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  its  administrators 
have  reduced  it  to  into  a  vital  process  capable 
of  commanding  the  support  of  taxpayer  and 
ratepayer  alike ;  but  the  first  steps  in  the 
process  would  consist  in  a  differentiation 
among  the  taught  after  the  manner  of 
Gideon. 
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CHAPTER    I 


STRENGTHENING   THE    FOUNDATIONS  1 


"  OF  all  forms  of  educational  expenditure," 
wrote  Mr.  Morant  in  a  recent  memorandum, 
"  that  on  the  training  of  teachers  is  the 
most  economical,"  and  when  we  consider 
the  sudden  increase  in  our  educational 
expenditure,  and  realise  that  the  training  of 
pupil  teachers  alone  swallows  up  almost  the 
whole  of  the  higher  education  rate  in 
many  areas,  the  demand  for  economy  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  " Train  your  teachers  " 
has  long  been  the  cry  of  the  educational 
reformer.  But  the  task  of  crying  in  the 
wilderness  is  a  pleasure  compared  with  the 
fighting  of  beasts  at  Ephesus ;  in  other 
words,  the  chief  difficulties  in  connection  with 
this  side  of  educational  progress  arises  only 
when  actual  schemes  are  under  discussion. 

1  Reprinted    with    permission    from    the     Westminster 
Review^  February,  1905. 
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Local  authorities  are  being  forced  to  take  up 
the  question  by  the  scarcity  of  teachers  rather 
than  by  any  strong  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  training.  To  some  local  bodies — happily 
not  to  all — the  problem  presents  itself  thus  : 
if  more  teachers  are  not  forthcoming,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  increase  the  teaching  ' 'valency" 
of  those  already  in  existence.  Now  according 
to  a  tariff  which  the  Board  of  Education  puts 
yearly  into  its  Code  (Article  12),  and  which 
local  authorities  ignore  with  equal  regularity, 
an  uncertificated  teacher  can  be  put  in  charge 
of  a  class  not  exceeding  forty-five  children  ; 
whereas,  a  certificated  teacher  can  be  made 
responsible  for  the  monstrous  number  of  sixty. 
Thus,  "  Train  your  teachers  "  frequently  comes 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  "  Certificate  your 
teachers  ;  that  is,  increase  your  teaching  power 
without  incurring  the  expense  of  increasing  the 
number  of  your  employe's."  Much  of  the 
educational  thinking  of  the  local  authorities 
is  on  lines  similar  to  these.  But,  properly 
considered,  the  business  of  training  teachers 
falls  into  two  parts  :  apprenticeship  and  pre- 
paration either  in  or  out  of  college  for  the 
Certificate  examination.  The  apprenticeship 
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or  pupil-teacher  stage  is  a  local  matter,  and 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a  few  words.  The 
success  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  depends 
firstly  upon  the  supply  of  a  suitable  class  of 
apprentice  ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  instinct  within  them 
during  their  apprenticeship.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  should  be  noted  that  girl  pupil- 
teachers  are  drawn  from  among  the  most 
promising  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
primary  schools,  whereas  the  boys  —  about 
one  -  seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  girls  in 
number  —  are  often  drawn  from  far  less 
desirable  sources.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
two  boys  became  pupil-teachers,  but  gave  up 
the  work  after  a  few  months'  trial  and  went 
into  offices.  Doing  badly  there,  for  two  years, 
they  returned  to  teaching  and  were  accepted 
without  protest  by  the  local  authority.  The 
natural  repugnance  a  boy  has  to  taking  up 
teaching  and  remaining  a  "  king  of  the  kids  " 
in  school  while  his  classmates  are  blossoming 
into  young  men  in  town  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  ;  as  also  must  be  the  fact  that  whereas 
the  office-boy  has  his  evenings  free  the  pupil- 
teacher  is  condemned  to  pore  nightly  over  his 
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books.  Only  vastly  improved  conditions  as 
regards  pay,  work,  and  social  position  will 
induce  the  best  of  even  the  elementary  school- 
boys to  take  to  teaching — a  career  in  which  a 
living  wage,  moreover,  is  not  obtainable  till 
the  teacher  is  twenty  -  two  or  three.  The 
continuous  decline — in  number  and  quality — of 
the  boys  who  enter  the  teaching  profession  is 
a  very  grave  matter  requiring  immediate 
attention,  and  is  one  which  the  Mosley 
Commissioners  found  to  be  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  foremost  American  educationists. 
Even  the  girl  pupil-teachers  often  look  upon 
their  work  merely  as  a  temporary  stop-gap, 
and  allow  their  more  or  less  definite  hopes  of 
marriage  to  interfere  with  the  completion  of 
their  training — forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  a  teaching  certificate  will  always 
secure  a  sufficient  income  to  a  widow. 
Attempts  to  bribe  parents  by  means  of 
scholarships  into  making  teachers  of  their 
children  are  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger. 
An  incapable  or  an  unwilling  teacher  who 
feels  he  has  been  doomed  by  his  parents  to 
an  uncongenial  career  may  poison  the  minds  of 
scores  of  children.  If  the  teachers  are  forced 
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to  eat  sour  grapes  the  children's  teeth  will  be  set 
on  edge. 

The  other  condition  of  a  successful  pupil- 
teacher  system  is  the  development  of  teaching 
power  in  the  apprentices ;  and  here  recent 
changes  have  quite  altered  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  In  the  early  days  pupil-teachers 
taught  all  day,  and  studied  before  breakfast 
and  far  into  the  night  either  alone  or  else  with 
the  help  of  their  headmasters.  These  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
were  essential  parts  of  the  staff,  counting  for 
thirty  children,  and  often  "  teaching"  double 
the  number.  Nowadays,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are — in  towns  at  any  rate — for  the  most 
part  merely  floating  additions  to  the  staff,  with 
no  definite  duties  and  few  chances  of  gaining 
the  skill  which  it  is  the  object  of  their 
apprenticeship  to  acquire.  Unless  a  means 
can  be  devised  for  securing  the  real  practical 
training  of  pupil  teachers  in  schools,  the  whole 
system  stands  condemned.  If  pupil- teachers 
can  no  longer  be  made  responsible  for  classes 
because  of  their  half-time  attendance  at  centres, 
they  might  be  made  responsible  at  least  for 
the  teaching  of  certain  relatively  unimportant 
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subjects  to  classes,  with  which  subjects  the 
regular  class  teacher  should  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  and  the  apprentices  should  be  attached 
only  to  schools  where  the  conditions  of  their 
indentures  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  these 
changes  at  once. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
teacher's  training  —  the  preparation  for  the 
Certificate — we  find  that  while  the  Government 
has  left  the  provision  of  training  colleges  to 
the  local  authorities,  many  of  the  latter  think 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government.  (Note  I.)  At  present,  however, 
the  duty  lies  on  the  authorities,  and  shortly  more 
than  one  new  college  will  spring  into  existence. 

It  is  an  important  question  as  to  how  far 
these  new  institutions  will  fit  themselves  into  a 
national  system  of  college  training.  They  will 
probably  accomplish  their  most  useful  work 
if  they  are  content  at  first  to  act  merely 
as  supplementary  institutions,  accommodating 
those  who  cannot  at  present  get  any  college 
training  whatever.  Those  local  authorities 
will  act  most  wisely  who  encourage  their 
brightest  King's  Scholars  to  pass  through  a 
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non-local  training,  to  spend  three  or  four  years 
away  from  their  native  district,  and  who  secure 
their  ultimate  return,  not  by  giving  them 
scholarships  only  on  condition  that  when  they 
leave  college  they  must  return  like  serfs  to 
the  land  where  they  were  born  and  bred,  but 
by  the  offer  of  reasonable  pay  and  treatment  to 
the  newly  certificated  teachers.  As  a  rule, 
teachers  fresh  from  college  wish  naturally 
enough  to  obtain  work  near  home,  since 
commencing  salaries  are  too  low  to  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably  in  lodgings. 

Some  authorities,  however,  will  be  tempted 
to  give  the  preference  in  making  appointments 
to  students  from  their  own  colleges,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  preferential  treatment  these 
new  institutions  will  attract  a  class  of  student 
who  wish  for  eventual  employment  in  the 
district,  but  who  are  intellectually  qualified  for 
a  non-local  training.  The  presence  of  a  few 
such  students  in  each  new  college  would  be  bad 
economy  for  various  reasons :  their  relatively 
advanced  intellectual  needs  would  have  to  be 
catered  for  by  the  provision  of  a  more  numerous 
staff  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary ;  the 
students  themselves  would  receive  a  more 
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stimulating  training  in  more  advanced  colleges ; 
they  would  either  oust  the  less  advanced 
King's  Scholars,  for  whom  the  new  colleges 
were  originally  intended,  or  else  they  would 
put  the  local  authority  to  the  expense  of 
enlarging  the  colleges  beyond  the  strictly 
necessary  limits. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  newer  colleges 
will  be  spared  this  difficulty  and  given  a  fairly 
uniform  body  of  students  to  train,  how  can 
they  best  set  about  their  work  ?  Assuming 
also  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  has  been 
rendered  satisfactory,  the  students  will  enter 
with  the  teaching  instinct  already  developed  ; 
but  beyond  this,  their  chief  idea  of  education, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  others,  is  the 
passing  of  examinations.  Pupils  such  as  these 
will  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  study  of 
educational  theory.  This  statement  doubtless 
appears  somewhat  strange  when  it  is  made 
in  connection  with  a  training  college ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  is  an 
artist  who  moulds  not  clay  but  the  human 
spirit ;  that  his  art  is  more  nearly  akin  to 
statesmanship  than  to  pottery  or  sculpture,  and 
therefore  far  less  reducible  to  rule.  The 
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skilful  teacher  works  far  more  by  instinct  than 
by  the  application  of  rules ;  instincts  are 
acquired  by  personal  contact  with  those  who 
already  possess  them — as  it  were  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands — and  by  practice  during  apprentice- 
ship under  the  guidance  of  skilled  practitioners  ; 
learning  to  teach  is,  in  short,  like  learning  to 
tame  lions.  Empiricism  may  indeed  become  a 
term  of  praise  when  it  is  applied  to  the  practice 
of  those  high  arts  of  human  control  and 
direction  wherein  such  rules  as  exist  are 
subject  to  innumerable  qualifications  and  ex- 
ceptions, and — formulated  as  they  are  almost 
unconsciously  by  each  practitioner  for  himself 
— are  practically  incommunicable  to  the  inex- 
perienced novice.  The  theory  of  education  to 
those  who  do  not  already  possess  the  teaching 
instinct  must  seem  a  mere  beating  of  the  air  ; 
but  to  the  practical  teacher  "  shop  "  is  always 
interesting.  It  must,  moreover,  be  said  that 
much  of  the  "theory"  of  English  elementary 
education  grew  up  under  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  Results  system,  and  should  go 
the  way  of  that  system  when  school  conditions 
render  this  possible.  "  Training"  may  stunt 
the  teacher. 
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The  professional  side  of  the  course  need  not, 
therefore,  be  prominent;  the  really  important 
work  to  be  done  is  the  awakening  and 
development  of  the  students'  intellectual 
powers,  without  which  the  study  of  even 
the  theory  of  education — which  many  regard 
as  the  true  work  of  a  training  college — is 
impossible.  To  secure  this  awakening,  the 
subjects  which  make  up  the  college  course 
must  be  approached  from  a  point  of  view 
exactly  opposite  that  from  which  they  have 
been  regarded  hitherto  by  the  students.  The 
new  training  must,  in  fact,  begin  by  ploughing 
up  the  thick  crust  of  facts  that  the  students 
have  accumulated  for  examination  purposes, 
and  later  have  come  to  venerate  as  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  by  destroying  these  hindrances  to 
development  give  their  long-buried  intellectual 
powers  a  chance  of  reaching  the  light.  In 
other  words,  examinations  must  be,  if  not 
abolished,  at  least  relegated  to  their  proper 
place.  On  this  principle  the  authorities  of  the 
new  colleges,  instead  of  preparing  their  pupils 
for  an  outside  test,  should  be  encouraged  to 
grant  certificates  to  their  own  students  on  the 
estimated  result  of  the  whole  course  of  their 
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work.  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  examination 
results  is  apt  to  depress  rather  than  exhilarate 
the  teacher,  who  cannot,  as  a  rule,  afford  to 
pose  as  a  sportsman.  A  decimal  point  in 
awarded  marks  is  too  fine  a  distinction  for 
serious  matters. 

Newly  founded  institutions,  if  supported  by 
a  sufficiently  large  combination  of  local 
authorities,  and  drawing  pupils  from  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  area,  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
efficient ;  but  if  any  guarantee  of  their 
efficiency  were  required  the  Government 
grants  and  reports  would  be  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  consequently  the  certificate  issued 
by  the  various  local  colleges  would  probably  be 
generally  accepted.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
danger  that  the  certificate  might  be  regarded 
as  of  local  value  only,  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
avoid  this  risk  by  arranging  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  now  issues  its  "  Parchment " 
to  every  certificated  teacher  after  a  period  of 
satisfactory  service  in  school,  should  continue 
to  do  so,  and  thus  give  the  "  Parchment" 
universal  currency. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  examinations,  at  least  in  connection 
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with  teachers  who  have  never  done  well  in 
them,  and  who  are  preparing  to  work  in 
schools  whence  they  have  been  abolished  for 
the  past  dozen  years.  The  Board  of  Education 
— and,  more  reluctantly,  the  local  authorities, 
whose  business  men  wish  to  "see  value"  for 
their  money — have  admitted  the  evils  of  the 
system  and  its  unreliability  as  a  test  of  true 
progress  in  children ;  but  while  doing  this  they 
have  yet  continued  to  train  their  teachers 
purely  on  examination  lines,  with  the  result 
that  although  these  teachers  work  in  schools 
whence  examinations  have  been  abolished,  yet, 
influenced  as  they  necessarily  are  by  the 
training  they  have  received,  they  continue  to 
teach  their  classes  as  if  in  preparation  for 
examinations,  although  the  examinations  never 
come — at  any  rate,  never  with  their  ancient 
terrors.  Thus  elementary  school  teaching 
seems  often  vague  and  inconclusive,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  teachers  discover  how 
to  make  full  use  of  the  liberty  to  educate  as 
well  as  to  teach  that  has  been  nominally  theirs 
for  the  past  decade. 

But   the  teacher  is  unfortunately  what   his 
employers  make  him ;  and  those  who  hold  the 
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purse-strings  of  education  are  often  very  far 
from  the  true  conception  of  the  process.  How 
our  local  authorities  would  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  music  modifying  and  ordering  the  very 
structure  of  the  soul  (though  they  will  read 
with  gravity  of  the  great  part  that  singing 
plays  in  spiritual  revivals),  and  how  the  teachers 
might  laugh — if  they  could  afford  the  luxury — 
at  the  thought  of  a  dialogue  between  Socrates 
and  some  local  examiner  who  came — as  to  a 
gas  meter — to  estimate  the  percentage  of 
rhythm  and  harmony  in  the  souls  of  the 
Greeks. 

No,  we  are  a  practical  people  and  need  a 
"practical"  education.  We  therefore  try  to 
fill  our  children's  memories  with  facts  that  we 
hope  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  life. 
What  confusion  results !  A  boy  in  an  office 
is  blamed  because  he  does  not  happen  to  know 
in  which  county  some  small  town  to  which  his 
employer  wishes  to  send  a  letter  happens  to 
be ;  in  the  office  next  door  the  master  con- 
demns the  whole  of  elementary  education 
because  his  office-boy  does  not  possess  similar 
information  as  regards  France  or  Scotland ; 
and  nearly  everybody  nowadays  forgets  that 
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spelling  was  once  an  art  and  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  personality  of  the  writer. 
Even  in  the  supply  of  technical  instruction 
similar  difficulties  in  adjusting  supply  and 
demand  seem  to  threaten  ;  thus  in  Germany 
at  the  present  moment  the  technical  schools 
have  been  so  busy  that  engineers  with  the 
highest  possible  qualifications  are  earning 
merely  the  wages  of  unskilled  labourers. 

In  fact,  the  more  highly  specialised  a  man  is 
the  harder  is  it  for  him  to  gain  work  by  any 
occupation  other  than  that  for  which  he  has 
been  trained,  and  thus  his  technical  knowledge 
may  actually  stand  in  his  way  and  handicap 
him  in  his  race  with  the  handy  man,  the  man 
of  all-round  development,  who  takes  the  whole 
industrial  world  for  his  province. 

But  worse  evils  than  industrial  dislocation 
and  inconvenience  arise  from  the  mistaken 
direction  of  school  work.  Dr.  Hyslop,  senior 
physician  at  Bedlam,  said  recently  :  "  This  is 
not  an  age  of  wisdom.  That  idea  is  really  a 
miserable  fetish.  This  is  really  an  age  of 
remembered  facts  and  transmitted  ideas." 
The  mental  state  of  the  majority  of  the 
civilised  race  was,  he  said,  one  of  "  diffused 
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consciousness  of  an  ill  assortment  of  barren 
facts  ana  I1oas  ;  a  want  of  seriality  of  thought 
closely  al"  ~1  to  and  readily  passing  into  states 
of  insanity  " — such  is  the  fate  that  awaits  the 
reader  of  Tit  Bits.  Dr.  Hyslop  utterly 
condemns  the  artificial  strain  which  aims  at 
the  universal  realisation  of  a  standard  of 
knowledge  regardless  of  the  intellectual  vigour 
and  mental  health  of  the  rising  generation. 
With  an  apparent  advance  in  civilisation  the 
doctor  perceives  in  reality  a  "diminution  in 
mental  vigour  mainly  due  to  faulty  manage- 
ment in  the  economy  of  brain  power."  Few 
people  have  nowadays  the  courage  to  be 
judiciously  ignorant. 

How  far  are  our  educational  rulers  responsible 
for  this  deterioration,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Put  as  briefly  as  possible,  it  is  the  substitution 
of  intensive  for  extensive  study.  We  should 
attempt  fewer  subjects,  but  wrestle  with  those 
we  do  attempt  until  we  force  from  them  their 
blessing.  We  should  distil  the  last  drop  of 
significance  from  each  detail,  however  small, 
on  the  assumption  that  nothing  is  insignificant 
— that  is,  without  meaning.  We  should  adopt 
Strafford's  great  watchword,  and  act  in  the 
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belief  that  true  education  consists  in  tracing 
the  underlying  thought  of  which  the'  "  things 
which  do  appear"  are  but  th6'  outward 
manifestation.  We  should,  in  short,  work 
with  sweat  of  brain,  avoiding  the  bondage  of 
mere  memory ;  casting  down  the  word  which 
killeth,  and  striving  after  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life — the  high  thinking  which  leads  on 
to  plain  living. 

If,  then,  we  teachers  know  these  things  why 
cannot  we  do  them?  Partly  because  the 
English  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  too 
obtrusively  "  practical "  a  people  ;  but  more 
because  in  education — though  not  in  politics — 
we  are  a  suspicious  people,  a  faithless  genera- 
tion that  seeks  after  a  sign.  The  English 
teacher  is  not,  according  to  our  operative 
educational  notions,  a  person  to  be  trusted. 
If  we  compare  the  royal  joyousness  of 
Rabelais'  educational  theories  with  the  stingy 
suspicion  of  Robert  Lowe's  administration,  we 
might  infer  that  the  teachers  of  Lowe's  day 
were  drawn  from  the  convict  prisons ;  and 
indeed  he  and  those  who  agreed  with  and 
succeeded  him  made  the  teacher's  work  as 
nearly  like  penal  servitude  as  they  could. 
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Much  of  the  virus  of  this  conception  remains, 
and  since  it  is  easier  to  check  off  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  than  to  test  the  growth  of  mental 
activity,  teachers  are  forced  to  give  their  pupils 
the  stone  of  fact  in  place  of  the  "  brain  stuff" 
which,  as  Mr.  Meredith  so  rightly  insists,  is 
the  only  thing  that  matters.  Whenever  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  introducing  the  accrediting 
system  (whereby  the  American  master  recom- 
mends his  most  suitable  pupils  for  scholarships 
or  for  transfer  to  other  schools),  English 
authorities  scout  the  idea.  English  teachers 
of  the  right  type  do  not  by  any  means  crave 
prominence  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  work  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  State's  prosperity  ;  but  they  rightly 
wish  to  be  free  from  the  puerile  busybody  who 
is  for  ever  scratching  away  the  earth  to  see 
how  the  foundations  are  getting  on.  It  is  no 
easier  or  fairer  to  measure  a  teacher's  success 
by  a  numerical  standard  than  it  would  be  to 
apply  the  same  test  to  the  work  of  a  clergyman. 
All  teachers  desire  is  freedom  to  lay  the 
intellectual  foundations  of  the  realm  well  and 
truly,  and  the  training  necessary  for  such 
vitally  important  work.  As  Mr.  Frederic 
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Harrison  said  in  a  recent  interview  :  "  The 
whole  scheme  of  modern  education  is  bad. 
All  through  there  is  required  more  trust 
reposed  in  the  teacher,  for,  after  all,  under  the 
modern  examination  system  one  is  really 
examining  not  the  boy  but  the  teacher.  For 
that  reason  the  teaching  everywhere  is  too 
mechanical." 

But  the  teacher's  work  is  important  not  only 
on  its  intellectual  side  ;  it  has  other  aspects  to 
which  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  quite  blind.  Most  people  regard  the 
dominee  as  a  mere  "kid  whacker";  to  the 
school  manager  he  is  a  freedman  with  the  signs 
of  his  recent  slavery  still  upon  him.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  former  slave  of  the  Church 
and  the  School  Board  is  now  fast  becoming  a 
public  servant,  the  advance  agent  of  the  State 
in  its  dealings  with  its  future  citizens,  the  scout 
in  the  army  of  progress  ;  and  a  training  which 
fits  him  but  poorly  even  for  his  intellectual 
work  leaves  these  extended  functions  of  the 
teacher  entirely  on  one  side.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  how  amply  one  aspect  at  least  of  the 
teacher's  non-intellectual  influence  has  been 
recognised  of  late.  If  a  Principality  will  revolt 
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over  the  form  to  be  taken  by  instruction — not 
education  l — which  occupies  but  a  seventh  of 
the  teacher's  time,  the  whole  Empire  ought 
surely  to  feel  concerned  as  to  the  influence  he 
exerts  during  the  other  six-sevenths  of  his  day. 
Yet,  beyond  the  teaching  of  History,  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  will  occasionally  interfere, 
nobody  except  the  children  themselves  either 
knows  or  cares  what  is  said,  for  instance,  by 
way  of  comment  on  Rossetti's  sonnets  (Appen- 
dices A,  B,  C,  D,)  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
taken  by  an  elder  class  ;  yet  such  a  class  will 
usually  be  found  far  more  receptive  in  this  and 
similar  lessons  than  in  the  Scripture  lesson. 
In  the  war  of  wits,  which  is  the  best  of 
educational  exercises,  the  teacher  may  some- 
times take  the  part  of  devil's  advocate  ;  yet 
we  are  convinced  that  intellectual  activity  is 
the  condition  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
virtue  ;  and  that  in  strengthening  the  mind  we 

1  Since  it  teaches  words  before  things,  as  is  seen  by  the 
curious  verbal  mistakes  children  often  make.  "  Our  Father 
be  short  in  heaven."  "  The  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  the  atinomies."  The  writer  well  remembers  rendering 
"  Pity  my  simplicity,"  as  "  Pity  mice  in  plicity,"  and 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  mouse-trap  "  plicity  "  could  be. 
Arnold  scarcely  hoped  to  make  boys  Christians  at  Rugby. 
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are  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  soul. 
Cram  weakens  both,  being  deceptive. 

Recent  discussions  on  the  teaching  of 
Evolution,  Imperalism,  and  Temperance  in 
schools  are  further  evidences  of  an  awakening 
to  the  influence  of  the  teacher ;  while,  of 
course,  the  philanthropoid,  whose  panacea  is 
to  cure  all  the  social  ills  of  mankind,  has  always 
looked  longingly  upon  the  schools,  and  has  too 
frequently  been  allowed  to  attempt  the  inocula- 
tion of  society  by  experiments  upon  its  children. 

The  strength  of  the  teacher's  influence  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten  because  the  teacher's  work  is 
so  essentially  unobtrusive.  In  earlier  days  we 
were  reminded  of  the  teacher's  existence  by 
his  more  or  less  frequent  appearance  in  the 
police  court  to  make  or  answer  charges  of 
assault  and  battery  arising  out  of  his  daily 
work.  But  now  elementary  teaching  is — apart 
from  throat  troubles  —  ceasing  to  be  a 
physically  dangerous  calling,  though  the 
danger  of  arrested  intellectual  and  moral 
development  and  of  a  "frayed"  temper  are 
almost  as  great  as  ever,  and,  indeed,  seem 
inherent  in  the  work  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  render  it  a  difficult  matter  for  an 
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unsuccessful  teacher  to  take  up  another  career. 
But  parents  and  scholars,  at  least,  are  be- 
ginning to  see  in  the  teacher  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  be  defied  and  thwarted,  but  the  friend, 
the  easily  accessible  and — when  not  worried — 
the  sympathetic  official  through  whom  all  kinds 
of  avenues  are  opened  up.  The  social  activities 
of  the  school  are  already  considerable,  and  will 
increase  in  the  future.  (Note  II.) 

Again,  as  education  becomes  more  and  more 
organised,  the  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to 
pick  out  his  most  promising  pupils  for  promo- 
tion or  transfer  to  other  schools,  a  task 
requiring  discrimination  and,  still  more,  self- 
sacrifice.  At  present,  perhaps,  his  hardest 
task,  and  the  one  that  —  considering  his 
employers'  views — requires  most  courage,  is 
to  see  that  his  best  pupils  are  not  held  back  by 
their  duller  classmates.  Lastly,  it  is  his  duty 
to  pick  out  those  of  his  pupils  who  are 
mentally  defective  for  treatment  in  special 
schools.  This  last  duty,  though  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  he  has  to  perform  ;  for  if  the  hold 
of  the  State  is  effective  and  continuous  over 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  such  schools, 
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we  shall  ultimately  arrive — and  by  a  far  more 
humane  road— at  somewhat  the  same  results 
as  were  obtained  in  Greece  by  the  exposure 
of  the  weaklings.  The  more  completely  the 
defective  members  of  a  community  are  under 
separate  control,  the  more  can  be  done  for  its 
normal  members  by  public  authority  without 
fear  of  pauperism  ;  and  in  the  compulsory 
evening  schools  of  the  future  the  Citizenship 
classes  will  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  teachers 
that  no  arbitrary  limit  can  be  fixed  to  the 
activity  of  the  State. 

The  teacher  is  thus  the  wielder  of  great 
though  hidden  influence  ;  his  moral,  judicial, 
and  social  functions  are  of  profound  import- 
ance. Does  cramming  for  examination  produce 
the  kind  of  man  required  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  such  critical  duties  ?  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  Oxford  tutor  advised 
his  pupil  not  to  worry  about  the  Schools, 
but  just  to  improve  his  mind  according  to  his 
own  interests ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  considers 
himself  lucky  to  have  been  under  such  a  man. 
But  however  important  these  duties  may  be, 
the  teacher  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  each  individual 
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under  his  charge.  His  work  is  essentially 
individualistic ;  but  he  strengthens  each  link 
in  order  that  the  chain,  when  put  together, 
may  hold — the  lesson  of  modern  warfare.  It 
is  his  business  to  see  that  men  do  not  decay 
where  wealth  accumulates  ;  to  develop  power 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  to  replace  in  other  and 
more  suitable  forms  the  character  -  forming 
difficulties  which  civilisation  has  removed 
from  the  path  of  mankind.  He  must  resist, 
both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  the  emasculat- 
ing influence  of  that  dread  process  which  turns 
the  wild  creature  of  the  woods,  "  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  into  the  domestic  pet  fed  on  un- 
limited cat's-meat — u  cheapened  consumption," 
as  the  employer  of  labour  would  call  it.  The 
teacher  must  believe  in  the  noble  savage, 
however  unhistoric  he  may  be.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  Nirvana  of  intellectual  communism 
must  be  almost  anarchic  in  its  intensity,  and  he 
must  leave  the  boys'  games  to  teach  them  the 
lesson  of  combination  in  conjunction  with  indi- 
vidual excellence,  which  is  the  moral  of  all 
success  in  the  playing  field.1  u  Think  thou 

1  As  things  are  at  present.  In  the  chapter  on  Intensive 
Education  a  means  for  training  both  individual  and  collective 
activity  is  suggested  under  a  remodelled  system  (Page  173). 
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and  act ;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die  "  ;  learning 
by  doing  must  be  his  motto.  A  wise  teacher 
will  foster  rebellion  rather  than  docility  ;  self- 
assertion  and  self-reliance  rather  than  abject 
obedience  and  dependence  on  others.  He 
should  aim,  in  short,  at  the  rearing  of  a 
Bucephalus,  not  a  Marengo  ;  of  aN  being  full 
of  fire  and  courage,  yet  reasonable,  and  there- 
fore amenable  to  the  discipline  of  his  true 
master.  "  Breaking  in  "  has  unpleasant 
associations  when  applied  to  children. 
Wesley's  exhortation  to  break  a  child's  will 
that  its  soul  might  be  saved  is  now  happily 
as  discredited  as  is  the  mediaeval  burning  of 
heretics.  Yet  until  quite  recently  the  chief 
test  of  school  work  was  the  extent  to  which 
such  breaking  in  had  been  accomplished. 
The  teacher — an  unwilling  torturer — was  a 
kind  of  mechanic,  boring  facts  into  his  little 
victims,  who  were  forbidden  to  wriggle  during 
the  process ;  and  much  of  our  school  discipline 
is  still  repressive,  partly  because  the  traditions 
which  grew  up  under  the  Results  system  die 
hard,  partly  because  classes  are  still  too  large 
for  a  freer  system  to  be  adopted  with  safety, 
and  partly  because  the  ideals  of  the  school 
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authorities  have  to  be  considered.  But 
nowadays  it  is  open  for  the  teacher  to 
become,  not  a  mechanic,  but  a  spiritual 
swordsman,  calling  forth  activity  in  his 
opponent,  and  striking  the  spark  of  true 
education  from  the  clashing  steel, — if  this  is 
not  too  melodramatic  a  figure  ;  the  real 
teacher  should,  in  short,  be  a  free  man  of 
good  heart  and  courage.  But  no  man  is 
free  whose  every  step  has  been  marked  and 
recorded  in  lists,  whose  mind  is  wrapped  in 
the  cerement  of  a  syllabus,  whose  soul  is 
under  hatches,  and  whose  whole  career  lies 
on  the  knees  of  some  godlike  examiner. 
Teachers  are  the  spiritual  preservers  of  the 
race ;  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  a  very 
real  sense  ;  but  much  examining  robs  the  salt 
of  its  savour,  and  to  speak  in  public  of  the 
teacher's  noble  calling,  while  the  teacher  him- 
self is  being  treated  in  school  like  a  Fagin  in  a 
thieves'  kitchen,  is  mere  cant.  How  can  a 
suspect  train  character  ?  If  a  teacher  cannot 
be  trusted  to  work  alone,  the  sooner  he  is 
replaced  the  better ;  for  in  education  the  only 
safety  lies  in  perfection;  and  an  Imperial  people, 
deafened  with  the  creakings  of  the  Empire  and 
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the  shrieks  of  the  gutter  press,  must  be  trained 
to  think.  But  we  might  as  well  expect  a 
convict  to  dance  in  fetters  as  to  expect 
teachers  to  do  all  that  they  have  to  do 
perfectly  under  present  conditions,  and  with 
their  present  training.  In  addressing  the 
Training  College  Principals  and  Lecturers, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Manchester  University 
said  they  would  have  to  throw  their  influence 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  side  of  freedom  for 
the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 

England  alone  pays  excessive  attention  to 
examination  results.  In  Germany  the  teacher 
sets  questions  three  months  before  the  leaving 
examination,  and  yet  refrains  from  coaching 
his  pupils  in  the  answers  to  his  own  questions  ! 
The  teacher's  report  on  the  whole  of  a  boy's 
career  carries  as  much  weight  in  the  final 
result  as  the  examination  itself,  the  papers  of 
which  are  marked  by  the  teacher  who  set 
them.  As  regards  the  United  States,  the 
Mosley  Commissioners  again  and  again  em- 
phasise the  absence  of  examinations,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher,  now  Chief  Inspector  of  Secondary 
Schools  in  England,  says  in  his  report : 
"The  lower  standard  of  American  schools, 
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compared  with  ours,  is  then,  I  believe,  in 
part  a  good  sign,  indicating  that  more  room 
is  given  for  independent  thought  and  for 
real  growth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
attempting  to  raise  the  standard  America 
will  not  follow  us  in  using  examinations  for 
the  purpose."  Similarly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  new  training  colleges  the  burden 
of  examinations  will  be  removed  from  a  class 
which  has  for  so  long  been  needlessly  crippled 
by  its  weight. 

That  this  is  the  most  economical  way  of 
carrying  on  this,  in  itself  the  most  economical 
of  all  educational  activities,  is  evident ;  first, 
because  it  will  produce  the  most  efficient 
teachers  ;  second,  because  these  efficient 
teachers  will  soon  produce  results  in  the 
schools  which  will  convince  the  public  — 
who  always  paid  with  a  growl  for  the  vain 
repetitions  of  the  earlier  system — that  educa- 
tion is  worth  what  it  costs.  Our  teachers 
must  speak  with  authority,  not  as  the  scribes. 

If  local  authorities  have  only  the  faith  to 
leave  the  college  staffs  to  train  their  pupils 
as  best  they  can,  they  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 
Not  only  will  they  very  soon  have  a  supply  of 
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capable  teachers  to  draw  upon,  but  they  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  colleges  rise, 
by  virtue  of  their  inherent  soundness,  to  a  high 
place  among  the  training  colleges  of  the  land, 
and  beneficially  modify  the  older  foundations 
as  they  rise.  Under  the  influence  also  of  the 
new  teachers,  the  cynical  materialism  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  attitude  of  managers, 
and  has  caused  them  not  only  to  put  up 
palatial  buildings  as  the  workshops  of  poorly- 
paid  teachers,  but  also  to  measure  intellectual 
progress  in  terms  of  information  gained ;  the 
sacramental  view  of  school  work  which  has 
made  pupils  and  parents  satisfied  with  a  more 
or  less  regular  attendance  at  school  to  be  done 
good  to ;  the  hopelessness  and  powerlessness 
of  the  teachers,  who  felt  that  they  were 
regarded  by  parents,  children,  and  managers 
alike  as  a  means  of  grace,  a  channel  for 
information,  rather  than  as  individuals  whose 
characters  were  their  chief  professional  assets ; 
all  these  misconceptions  will  join  the  author  of 
them,  and  of  the  phrase  "  teachers  must  not 
brand  their  own  herrings,"  in  the  limbo  of  the 
past. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ADDITIONAL   NOTES   ON    THE   TRAINING   OF 
TEACHERS 

THE  resolution  passed  by  the  Incorporated 
Head  Masters  to  encourage  the  boys  in  their 
schools  to  become  pupil  teachers  is  noteworthy  ; 
as  is  also  the  accompanying  statement  that 
unless  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  raised  con- 
siderably their  encouragement  will  prove  useless. 
The  extent  of  the  increase  deemed  necessary 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Associated 
Head  Mistresses  think  an  additional  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  salaries  of  their  assistants  alone 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  wastage  caused  by  the 
premature  breakdown  of  teachers  whose  pay  is 
not  now  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  efficiency. 
A  boy  who,  encourged  by  his  master,  takes 
to  elementary  teaching  would  reasonably  wish 
to  stay  on  at  his  school  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  since  change  from  one  school  to 
another  is  not  a  good  thing,  his  wish  should  be 
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met,  provided  that  suitable  arrangements  could 
be  made  at  the  same  time  for  his  training  as  a 
pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He  could 
qualify  for  a  King's  Scholarship — which  opens 
the  Training  Colleges  to  him — by  passing  one 
of  the  examinations — the  Higher  Locals  or 
the  various  Matriculations  and  Preliminaries — 
which  form  the  conclusion  of  many  secondary 
school  courses,  and,  if  the  circumstances  of  his 
school  permitted,  he  might  well  get  on  with  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  University  course.  But  all 
this  work,  excellent  though  it  undoubtedly  is, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
technical  training.  The  pupil-teacher  system  is 
a  characteristically  British  institution,  and  those 
who  condemn  it  because  it  is  almost  unique 
show  a  lack  of  courage.  The  pupil-teacher, 
as  one  having  authority  and  yet  himself  being 
under  authority,  has  his  analogue  in  the  public 
school  prefect  of  whom  we  are  so  proud.  To 
destroy  the  system  without  adequate  reason 
would  be  most  unwise ;  its  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  when  properly  conducted,  it  trains  a 
teacher  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  never  definitely 
severed  from  the  children  he  has  to  teach ;  the  ap- 
prenticeship provides  the  elastic  band  of  mutual 
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comprehension  between  teacher  and  taught, 
which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  school 
teaching.  (Note  III.)  A  successful  teacher  must 
retain  his  boyish  instincts,  and  a  break  of  some 
years  between  school  and  teaching  days  is  fatal  to 
these  instincts.  The  pupil-teacher  keeps  them 
alive  much  more  easily.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  best  division  of  time  between  the  general 
and  the  technical  training  of  the  apprentice. 
The  half-time  method  is,  however,  the  most 
generally  adopted,  and,  where  this  system  pre- 
vails, it  is  evidently  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
studies  of  the  pupil-teachers  at  the  secondary 
school  unless  they  are  formed  up  into  a  separate 
class  for  the  purpose.  If  such  segregation  is 
necessary,  it  may  as  well  take  place  in  a  pupil- 
teacher  centre  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
pupil-teachers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  sent  to 
secondary  schools,  they  will  tend  to  affect  these 
schools  as  a  loose  boiler  affects  the  interior  of 
a  ship ;  or  if  they  are  not  quite  so  destructive 
as  that,  they  will  at  any  rate  tend  to  form  an 
indigestible  mass,  a  body  of  scholars  senior  in 
age  though  probably  not  in  attainments,  which 
will  not  prove  helpful  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
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of  attaching  boy  pupil-teachers  to  secondary 
schools  in  any  case ;  it  is  not  good  for  them  to 
be  in  a  minority  of  six  or  seven  to  one  in  what 
are  practically  girls'  schools — for  so  the  majority 
of  the  pupil-teacher  centres  must  be  described ; 
and  the  total  number  of  boy  apprentices  is  so 
comparatively  small  that  each  secondary  school 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  digesting  its 
quantum  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  girls 
similarly  transferred. 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  ignored  that  pupil- 
teacher  centres  have  done  well  in  the  past ; 
have  succeeded,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  task  set 
them  by  their  managers.  If  these  managers 
have  paid  excessive  attention  to  the  results  of 
examinations  in  general,  and  to  that  of  the 
national  competitive  King's  Scholarship  ex- 
amination in  particular,  the  centre  teachers, 
many  of  whom  are  highly  qualified,  cannot  be 
held  responsible.  Nor  can  the  style  of  work 
which  the  necessity  of  preparing  chiefly 
elementary  school  children  for  these  ex- 
aminations has  forced  upon  them  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  measure  of  their  educational 
ideals  and  capacities.  Hitherto  they  have 
formed  but  a  section  of  the  vicious  circle 
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round  which  the  elementary  teacher  in  the 
making  is  condemned  to  tramp;  the  great 
Scholarship  examination  which  dominates 
their  course  is  practically  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  had  their 
share  in  keeping  their  pupils  untouched  by 
the  outer  educational  world.  But  this  state 
of  things  is  passing  away.  The  vicious  circle 
has  been  broken,  since  a  child  can  now 
no  longer  go  direct  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  centre.  A  gap  of  at  least  two 
years  has  to  be  filled  in  somewhere,  and  a 
secondary  school  is  the  only  institution 
available  during  these  years  for  the  would- 
be  teachers.  If  then  a  centre,  supplied  as  it 
will  be  henceforth  with  secondary  school 
children,  and  keeping  its  pupils  for  two 
years  only  (as  against  the  four  or  five 
years  of  the  earlier  regime)  were  allowed 
a  reasonable  freedom  to  work  on  educational 
lines,  and  to  prepare  if  for  an  examination 
at  all,  then  for  a  non-competitive  examination 
of  the  University  type,  the  evils  of  the  course 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  good — of 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  —  would  be 
proportionately  increased.  Two  years  at  a 
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centre  preceded  by  four  at  a  secondary 
school,  and  followed  by  a  liberal  —  possibly 
a  University  —  course  of  training,  cannot  be 
such  a  terrible  evil  as  it  is  represented  to 
be  from  time  to  time.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  condemn  the  centres  until  they 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  working 
on  other  than  examination  lines;  they  have 
succeeded  in  the  style  of  work  they  have 
been  forced  to  undertake ;  may  they  not 
succeed  equally  well  on  a  sounder  basis  ? 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  organisation 
which  make  a  pupil-teacher  centre  a  convenient 
institution,  the  general  principle  that  teachers 
should  go  out  on  to  the  highways  of  learning 
and  avoid  its  cloisters,  that  premature  segre- 
gation is  an  evil,  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  teachers.  And  it  is  chiefly  to 
ensure  the  predominance  of  this  principle 
during  the  most  critical  time  of  the  teacher's 
training  —  the  college  period  —  that  the  pro- 
vision of  training  colleges  should  be  made 
a  national  and  not  a  local  matter.  If  the 
local  authorities  are  given  a  free  hand 
England  is  threatened  with  disruption  into 
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education  -  tight  compartments.  Wasteful  re- 
duplication accompanied  by  the  depletion  of 
existing  colleges  will  occur,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  system  of  territorial  restriction 
for  teachers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
National  authority  undertook  the  provision 
of  the  fresh  accommodation  still  required,  we 
should  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting 
a  system  which  made  provision  for  every  class 
of  student,  and  increased  accommodation  in 
the  most  suitable  quarters. 

The  most  hopeful  line  for  the  central 
authority  to  take  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  Training  College  places  connected 
with  Universities,  and  thus  create  an  upward 
suction  throughout  the  whole  of  the  college 
system,  and  to  found  as  few  new  colleges 
professedly  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
at  present  unprovided  for  as  possible.  (It 
should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
enlargement  of  University  Training  Colleges 
does  not  necessitate  the  erection  of  buildings 
unless  a  Hostel  is  put  up ;  in  which  case  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  restrict  it  to  King's 
Scholars,  but  to  secure  a  certain  proportion  of 
ordinary  undergraduates  as  inmates.) 
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This  increase  at  the  summit  rather  than 
at  the  base  of  the  system  would  be  justified 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  improved  previous 
education  of  the  King's  Scholars  would  be 
seen  to  have  had  its  effect  in  fitting  the 
King's  Scholars  better  than  they  are  now 
fitted  to  enter  upon  a  University  course,  which 
would  in  many  cases  be  quite  lost  on  the 
present  pupil-teachers.  But  even  under  these 
improved  conditions  the  number  able  to  enter 
on  such  a  course,  though  greater  than  at 
present,  will  never  be  very  large,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  encourage  any  to  begin 
University  work  who  were  at  all  unlikely  to 
finish  it  and  secure  their  degree  within  their 
period  of  training.  It  is  not  only  a  cruelty 
to  the  student,  but  an  injustice  to  his  employer, 
to  turn  a  teacher  out  at  the  end  of  his  training 
course  with  the  conviction  that  unless  he 
attempts  the  task  of  reading  for  a  final  Uni- 
versity examination  in  the  intervals  of  his 
teaching,  the  work  of  years  will  be  thrown  away, 
from  a  marketable  point  of  view.  (Note  IV.) 
Such  a  conviction,  involving  as  it  does  such  an 
attempt,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  injure — perhaps 
fatally — a  young  man's  career  and  wreck  his 
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happiness.  For  those,  however,  who  are 
justified  in  taking  a  University  course,  such 
a  training  has  many  advantages.  The  advan- 
tages to  education  that  may  be  expected  to 
accrue  from  a  combination  of  elementary 
school  experience  and  University  training 
in  the  same  individual  are  indeed  great 
enough  to  justify  us  in  pointing  out  that  a 
full  University  course  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking, and  that  while  the  Rhodes  Scholars 
receive  ^300  a  year,  the  Government  con- 
siders ^50  a  year  to  be  ample  for  King's 
Scholars  passing  through  precisely  the  same 
course.  We  need  at  present  men  who,  having 
freed  themselves  from  the  old  traditions  of 
elementary  teaching,  are  prepared  to  steer 
their  own  course  across  an  almost  unknown 
sea,  and  to  exact  from  the  authorities  the 
freedom  to  take  a  line  they  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  mapping  out,  and 
courageous  enough  to  attempt.  Now,  such 
men  are  —  or  ought  to  be  —  the  product  of 
a  University  training.  Coming  into  contact 
as  they  do  with  those  who  are  making  the 
advances,  the  men  who  are  working  on  the 
borders  of  the  unknown,  the  actual  pioneers 
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of  knowledge,  they  cannot  fail  to  catch  from 
them  some  of  the  courage,  independence  and 
resource,  some  of  the  enthusiasm  and  force 
which  have  made  them  great.  If  the  leader 
speaks  with  authority,  those  who  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel  cannot  remain  mere  receivers 
of  the  word.  If,  better  still,  and  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  the  leaders  are  divided 
into  factions,  each  at  war  with  the  other,  the 
pupil  has  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  He 
too,  like  his  teachers,  becomes  an  originator, 
using  facts  as  his  pawns,  whereas  he  used 
to  look  upon  them  as  objects  of  reverence. 
He  has,  in  short,  grown  in  the  sun,  not  in 
the  pale  reflexion  of  some  satellite. 

We  saw  that  the  relative  claims  of  technical 
and  general  training  are  hard  to  adjust  during 
the  apprenticeship  ;  the  task  is  no  less  difficult 
in  the  University  stage  of  the  training  course. 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
allow  the  technical  course  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  third  academical  year,  leaving  the  first 
two  years  free  for  general  University  work. 
A  post-graduate  course  of  this  description 
would  prove  a  far  more  valuable  training 
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than  that  at  present  existing,  and  if  it  led  up 
to  a  teaching  diploma,  as  it  should,  it  would 
forge  another  of  those  links  which  shall  bind 
the  whole  profession  together,  and  it  would 
also  enable  the  authority  which  eventually 
employs  teachers  so  trained,  to  place  them 
in  any  kind  of  school  for  which  their  qualifica- 
tions specially  fit  them,  instead  of  being  forced 
to  place  King's  Scholars  in  elementary  schools 
as  they  now  are  by  the  terms  upon  which 
the  King's  Scholarship  is  granted.  This  year 
of  training  should,  in  fact,  give  an  insight  not 
into  this  or  that  particular  section  of  educa- 
tional work,  but  into  education  as  a  whole, 
with  practical  teaching  experience  in  several 
grades  of  schools. 

The  college  training  of  the  elementary 
teacher  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  of  the  adult  who  is  quite  ignorant  of 
teaching,  are  two  distinct  matters.  The  so- 
called  Training  Colleges  for  elementary 
teachers  are  no  longer  primarily  engaged 
with  the  technical  training  of  their  students. 
Originally,  of  course,  they  were  intended  to 
give  the  ill-prepared  adults  who  were  swept 
within  their  gates  some  slight  knowledge  of 
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the  subjects  they  were  to  teach  and  some 
limited  power  of  teaching  those  same  subjects. 
In  those  early  days  the  colleges  deserved 
their  name.  But  with  the  rise  of  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  system,  the  technical  training  of  the 
students  was  more  or  less  complete  before 
they  entered  the  college ;  and  those  head 
teachers  who  to  -  day  condemn  the  colleges 
because  the  teachers  they  turn  out  cannot — 
in  the  estimation  of  these  heads — teach,  would 
do  well  to  put  their  own  house  in  order,  to 
see  that  their  apprentices  get  the  teaching 
practice  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  for  here 
is  the  mischief  done  which  the  college  has  no 
time  to  undo.  Such  critics  should  also  make 
certain  that  they  are  judging  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  youngest  assistants  not  by 
the  standards  of  the  discredited  system  under 
which  they  probably  learnt  their  art,  but 
by  the  less  arbitrary  but  more  educational 
standards  of  to-day. 

The  chief  work  of  the  present-day  Training 
College  is  to  give  the  more  or  less  trained 
pupil-teacher  an  adequate  aim  for  the  direction 
of  his  teaching  abilities.  It  is  fortunate 
that  these  colleges  have  been  able  to  adapt 
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themselves  to  the  altered  conditions,  to  make 
men  of  their  students  —  to  serve  as  their 
University.  The  pupil  -  teacher  as  we  see 
him  nowadays  is  the  victim  of  those  who, 
seeking  the  outward  and  visible  in  education, 
bound  their  teachers  to  such  a  narrow  style 
of  work  that  when  the  inward  and  spiritual 
became  the  end  of  education,  the  teachers 
were  fixed  in  a  rut  deep  enough  to  defy  the 
efforts  of  Hercules  himself.  The  training 
colleges  do  what  they  can,  and  the  general 
feeling  among  teachers  is  that  while  the 
course  is  of  real  value  as  giving  a  widened 
outlook  and  an  improved  professional  standing 
to  its  members,  it  does  little  or  nothing  to 
increase  teaching  ability  except  in  so  far  as 
this  ability  is  necessarily  increased  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  general  powers  of  the 
student — and  such  increase  is,  of  course,  of 
the  most  important  kind.  The  observation, 
however,  of  good  model  lessons  may  prove 
a  revelation  to  the  student  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities lying  hidden  both  in  the  subject  and 
the  children  he  has  to  teach.  But  for  all 
that,  head  teachers  usually  allow  a  period 
of  grace  to  the  newly  -  certificated  teacher 
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wherein  he  may  recover  the  teaching  power 
he  developed  as  an  apprentice,  but  which 
may  have  rusted  somewhat  during  his  course 
at  the  Training  College. 

The  training  of  the  educated  adult  is  a 
different  matter  altogether.  The  teacher  who 
began  a  history  lesson  with  the  statement 
that  "The  murder  of  Arthur  by  King  John 
was  perhaps  the  darkest  passage  in  the  reign 
of  that  monarch,"  and  who  read  subsequently 
on  one  of  his  pupil's  answer  papers  that  King 
John  murdered  Arthur  in  a  dark  passage  in 
the  rain,  had  evidently  not  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  required  a  great  deal  of  super- 
vised practice.  Probably  model  rather  than 
criticism  lessons  would  prove  of  the  greater 
service  to  him  in  addition  to  this  practice. 
But  beyond  this,  the  teacher  with  the  best 
education  and  the  most  original  mind  is  best 
able  to  mould  the  material  upon  which  he 
works — human  spirit.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
both  classes  of  teacher  the  technical  training 
is  found  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
general  education  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  kind  of  technical  training ;  the  success- 
ful teacher  should  have,  in  short,  the  mind  of 
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a  skilful  cross  -  examiner ;  with  this  and  a 
sympathy  with  children,  inexperienced  adults 
soon  master  the  art  of  teaching,  and  recognise 
the  limitations  of  the  art. 

In  both  cases  the  training  course  intensifies 
rather  than  expands  the  character — a  character- 
istic of  all  training  courses.  What  such  courses 
give  in  depth  and  enthusiasm  they  tend  to 
take  away  in  breadth,  and  accordingly  they 
should  not  be  entered  upon  too  early.  Indeed, 
only  a  post-graduate  course  can  be  regarded 
as  quite  safe  from  this  point  of  view.  Training 
said  its  last  word  in  the  production  of  the 
Jesuits,  yet  the  Jesuits  have  been  found 
wanting  under  the  strain  of  the  highest 
responsibilities ;  whereas  the  training  of  our 
own  Indian  Civil  Service  is  perfectly  general 
in  character — at  least  till  the  latest  possible 
stage.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  too  rigid  a  course  of  training 
tends  to  elaborate  a  set  of  hard-and-fast 
precepts,  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  elasticity  of  individual 
experiment  and  observation. 

Education  is  after  all  the  calling  of  deep 
unto  deep  ;  many  of  its  processes  are  telepathic, 
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the  outcome  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and 
taught ;  hence  the  necessity  for  all  engaged 
in  teaching  to  feel  free  from  conventional 
restraints,  to  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
methods  which  appeal  most  to  their  indi- 
viduality, to  be  masters,  not  slaves,  of  method, 
though  ready  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others,  as  indeed  we  all  are  when  such  ex- 
perience is  not  forced  upon  us  by  the  hand 
of  authority. 

We  cannot  all  be  original,  but  between  the 
undeviating  onrush  of  the  railway  engine  and 
the  bee-line  of  the  accomplished  huntsman 
there  is  a  mean ;  and  no  teacher  should  be 
without  a  motor-car-like  ability  to  take  any 
turn  that  may  promise  well  for  the  purpose  he 
has  in  hand. 

Such  ability  is  more  the  product  of  a  good 
general  education  than  of  an  elaborate  technical 
training,  and  every  teacher  should  insist  upon 
his  right  to  use  and  develop  on  his  pupils' 
behalf  that  measure  of  originality  with  wrhich 
he  has  been  endowed.  Only  thus  can 
England  be  put  upon  the  pathway  of  true 
education. 


part  II 

THE   TEACHING 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   MORAL   SIDE   OF    SCHOOL   WORK 

As  education  takes  for  its  province  the 
development  of  the  whole  being,  any  division 
of  education  into  departments  is  one  of 
convenience  merely.  The  various  sides  of 
human  activity  are  of  course  closely  inter- 
dependent, and  any  attempt  to  separate  them 
too  clearly  in  the  class-room  may  be  productive 
of  evil  rather  than  good. 

School  is  mainly  concerned  with  intellectual 
development  —  not  because  it  is  the  most 
important,  but  because  it  is  the  most  accessible 
region  for  our  labours.  As  regards  physical 
development — in  itself  most  important — little 
can  be  done  in  schools  which  take  charge  of 
the  children  for  one-eighth  of  the  year  only, 
and  have  no  control  over  the  conditions  under 
which  they  spend  the  other  seven-eighths  of 

their  lives,  as  regards  food,  living  room,   and 
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the  other  determining  factors  of  their  physical 
condition.  The  reasons  for  the  relative 
soundness  of  poor  Jewish  children  are  worth 
considering,  especially  when  one  remembers 
the  general  effect  of  breeding-in  upon  the 
efficiency  of  a  race  ;  and  the  recently  adopted 
measures  taken  by  Huddersfield  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  newly-born  children  are 
significant.  Such  physical  exercises  as  can 
be  undertaken  in  school  are  not  without 
their  value,  but  they  are  by  themselves  as 
inadequate  to  secure  physical  regeneration  as 
are  the  bellows  to  build  up  a  substantial  fire. 
If  the  children  were  in  boarding-schools  in  the 
country  we  might  have  a  different  tale  to  tell  ; 
the  town  is  no  place  for  children ;  it  should  be 
left  to  the  adults.  No  system  of  education 
can  be  absolutely  satisfactory  which  is 
prevented  from  covering  and  regulating  the 
whole  life  of  the  pupil. 

If  the  moral  nature  is  that  Nessus*  shirt  of 
habits  which  we  weave  unconsciously  with  every 
action  we  perform,  then  the  moral  training  of 
children  would  appear  to  be  the  by-product  of 
satisfactory  work  in  school  —  the  by-product 
in  practice  (though  the  main  business  of  the 
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school  in  reality)  because  it  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  made  focal.  Roots  grow  best  when 
they  are  least  disturbed  ;  to  bring  them  to  the 
surface  is  unwise  ;  and  in  a  school  where  honest, 
hard,  happy  work  is  carried  on  with  regularity 
and  serenity,  the  moral  welfare  of  the  pupils  is, 
in  all  probability,  assured.  Effective  work  of 
any  kind  cannot  be  done  without  the  exercise 
of  moral  qualities  which  increase  in  power 
every  time  they  are  called  into  play.;  real 
thinking  necessitates  courage,  honesty  and 
perseverance ;  the  harder  the  fight  the  greater 
the  victory;  whereas  the  "  fatty  degeneration" 
of  the  intellectual  powers  which  usually 
represents  the  nett  result  of  the  system  of 
information,  cramming,  so  often  miscalled 
education,  may  well  be  accompanied  by 
atrophy  if  not  perversion  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  A  thing  which  is  remembered  but 
not  understood  is  only  half  possessed.  Such 
half  possession  is  as  futile  and  immoral  as  a 
paper  blockade  in  naval  warfare.  A  strenuous 
intellectual  habit  is  the  best  touchstone  for 
determinating  values,  and,  with  strong  interests, 
forms  the  greatest  safeguard  with  which  we 
can  provide  a  boy  about  to  launch  in  life. 
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The  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  are 
perhaps  the  most  critical  of  any,  and  if 
during  these  years  a  boy  keeps  his  mind 
active  and  has  a  worthy  hobby  which  he 
had  picked  up  at  school,  and  possibly  shares 
with  his  late  teacher,  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  will  have  greater  attraction  for  him  than 
it  otherwise  would  have,  and  the  connection 
with  the  man  who  can  probably  help  him  as 
well  as  any  in  the  matter  of  advice  and 
sympathy  —  his  former  teacher  —  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  maintained. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  safety 
lies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taste ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  love  of  beauty  is  too  passive 
an  emotional  state  to  be  strong — or  indeed 
natural  —  in  those  who  are  filled  with  the 
ardour  of  the  investigator,  who  have  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  youthful  vigour  in  constant 
activity.  A  love  of  beauty  comes  with 
widening  experience  and  an  increasing  control 
over  the  activities,  and  reaches  its  height  in 
those  who  "  moving  seem  to  sleep "  ;  whose 
onward  progress  is  so  serene  that  they 
reflect  the  beauty  through  which  they  pass. 
This  is  hardly  a  description  of  the  turbulent 
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boy  or  of  the  inquisitive  girl,  and  to  force 
these  to  admire  what  they  do  not  care  about 
is  surely  not  the  wisest  means  of  training 
either  the  taste  or  the  character.  The  child's 
interest  is  caught  not  by  the  form,  but  by  the 
function  of  things  ;  he  is  interested  in  conduct, 
not  appearance ;  in  dynamics,  not  statics.  A 
boy  who  pulls  a  flower  to  pieces  is  not 
necessarily  a  Philistine ;  he  may  be  merely 
a  critic  or  a  discoverer ;  similarly  he  will  ruin 
his  dearest  possession  to  see  how  it  works. 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young";  children  are 
destructive — and  rightly  so,  because  destruction 
is  a  form  of  analysis  and  leads  to  knowledge ; 
but  destruction  is  the  reverse  aesthetic. 

As,  however,  the  intellectual  powers 
strengthen,  as  children  begin  to  realise  the 
meaning  of  the  poems  they  read,  and  to  com- 
pare their  own  feeble  renderings  of  the  meaning 
they  have  caught  with  the  masterly  diction  of 
the  original  verse,  a  real  and  valuable  aesthetic 
sense  begins  to  develop.  (Appendices  D  and 
E.)  Nobody  can  really  appreciate  or  admire 
that  which  is  not  understood ;  and  no  good  can 
come  of  trying  to  develop  tastes  except  on  an 
intellectual  basis.  The  democracy  is  only  too 
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ready  to  feel ;  it  needs  to  be  trained  to  think, 
if  only  for  the  preservative,  the  tonic  value  of 
the  exercise. 

In  undertaking  the  moral  training  of 
children,  it  is  then  necessary  to  remember 
that  they  are  not  adults  viewed  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  but  individualities  in 
a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  that  the 
virtues  and  graces  of  a  later  stage  may  be 
dangerous,  even  fatal,  weaknesses  in  the  earlier. 
No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  adult 
character  in  the  child ;  "  boys  will  be  boys," 
and  though  they  doubtless  possess  the 
potentialities  of  subsequent  development  at 
even  the  earliest  age,  yet  to  force  these  germs 
to  a  premature  development  is  not  only  to 
violate  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  render  it 
probable  that  when  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  reached,  the  character  will  be  shrivelled  and 
exhausted,  incapable  of  further  development. 
(Note  V.) 

This  principle,  obvious  though  it  is,  is 
frequently  forgotten  by  those  who  direct  our 
schools.  To  illustrate  this  let  us  consider  two 
questions,  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and 
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corporal  punishment,  which  are  fairly  pro- 
minent subjects  of  discussion  among  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  education. 

To  encourage  thrift  the  Board  of  Education 
recommends  the  opening  of  penny  banks  in 
connection  with  elementary  schools.  Such 
banks  have  their  uses  undoubtedly  ;  they 
enable  mothers  to  save  a  few  shillings  with 
comparative  ease ;  but  one  may  question  the 
extent  to  which  children  learn  habits  of  thrift 
by  carrying  on  their  parents'  banking  business. 
They  would  be  as  much  influenced  by  a 
reduction  in  the  Army  estimates.  Few 
children  have  separate  incomes  of  their  own, 
and  those  who  do  earn  a  little  money  out  of 
school  hours  pay  the  greater  part  of  it  to  their 
parents,  and  joyfully  spend  the  remainder  they 
are  allowed  to  keep.  And  in  so  doing  they 
are  acting  purely  in  accordance  with  the  stage 
of  development  they  have  reached.  The  boy 
of  school  age  is  at  the  Drake  and  Raleigh,  the 
Livingstone  and  Stanley  stage  of  his  career. 
He  will  spend  a  whole  week's  dinner  money  in 
one  glorious  bout  with  his  companions  ;  to  tell 
him  not  to  smoke  arouses  in  him  an  irresistible 
desire  to  see  what  smoking  is  like  ;  his 
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unruliness,  his  constant  collision  with  authority 
in  all  its  forms  are  but  healthy  manifestations 
of  the  robust  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adventure 
without  which  he  would  never  take  his 
bearings  in  the  world.  In  times  of  trouble  he 
says,  "  Now  I  know  it  was  very  wrong "  to 
have  done  so  and  so  ;  but  in  saying  this  he 
is  merely  following  Galileo's  example  and 
placating  his  persecutors.  In  his  heart  he 
rejoices  in  the  deed,  and  will  probably  repeat 
it  with  increasing  zest  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. He  has  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  he  has  a  still  more  imperative  need  for 
experience,  and  in  gaining  this  he  is  reckless, 
never  stopping  for  consequences.  A  mistress 
was  once  surprised  to  hear  from  one  of  her 
pupils  that  if  she  were  given  a  five-pound  note 
she  would  pull  the  communication  cord  in  a 
railway  carnage — the  penalty  for  which  would 
be  covered  by  the  sum  in  question.  The 
Board  of  Education  would  advise  her  to  buy 
"  Sesame  and  Lilies "  in  purple  calf,  and 
deposit  the  balance  in  the  school  savings  bank. 
But,  seriously,  may  not  the  premature 
development  of  the  saving  instinct  result  in  an 
inhibition  of  the  spending  powers ;  and  is  not 
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miserliness  a  more  hopeless  and  a  less  curable 
defect  than  extravagance ;  being  a  form  of 
melancholia  or  deficiency  of  energy — a  "  wilful 
stillness  "  ?  Real  economy  will  be  effected  not 
by  greater  saving  but  by  wiser  spending. 
Now  spending  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  women.  The  men  of  the  community 
earn  money  by  the  performance — usually  under 
direction — of  relatively  simple  and  straight- 
forward duties  ;  but  spending  is  a  far  more 
complex  matter,  and  therefore  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  out  for  improvement  in  the  general 
education  of  girls.  This  question  will,  how- 
ever, be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  later 
chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  although 
we  cannot  dictate  household  budgets  in  school 
we  can  so  develop  our  pupils'  powers,  both 
critical  and  constructive,  that  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  form  a  scheme  of  life  based 
upon  a  certain  income  they  shall  not  be  found 
wanting.  Here,  then,  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  moral  and  social  progress  rest 
on  an  intellectual  basis. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which 
sound  ideas  on  spending  may  well  be  fostered. 
Every  child  is  very  keen  on  getting  value  for 
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his  money,  and  this  keenness  can  be  used  as  a 
means  for  pricking  the  bubble  of  ostentatious 
and  competitive  expenditure  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  so  much  waste.  But  is  not  this  again 
really  an  intellectual  exercise  in  criticism — 
implicit,  not  explicit  moral  training  ? 

Our  knowledge  of  child  nature,  gained  as  a 
sportsman  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
habits  of  wild  creatures,  then,  will  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  moral  training  of  child- 
hood should  be  positive,  not  negative;  that 
prohibition  is  only  too  likely  to  result  in 
inhibition  ;  that  the  childish  craving  for 
experience  must  be  satisfied,  not  thwarted : 
measles  are  dangerous  only  when  they 
are  driven  in.  Further,  a  knowledge  of 
children — of  boys  more  especially — may  lead 
to  a  modification  of  the  views  which  are 
occasionally  put  forth  on  corporal  punishment. 
Those  who  saw  the  play  "  Quality  Street "  will 
remember  how  the  school-boy  "blooded  "  the 
errand  lad  who  asserted  in  derision  that  there 
were  no  canings  in  the  school,  and  how  he 
afterwards  begged  the  schoolmistress  to  make 
good  his  defence  of  the  honour  of  the  school 
by  giving  him  a  "  hander."  This  is  doubtless 
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the  self-conscious  psychology  of  the  play- 
wright, a  sort  of  child-study  that  tends  to 
spoil  our  children,  and  to  make  them  pose 
even  as  they  pose  in  their  modern  fanciful 
costume.  But  yet  it  contains  an  element 
of  truth.  Boys  live  in  a  world  of  hard 
knocks.  They  share  with  the  Red  Indian, 
with  whom  they  are  morally  akin,  a  pride  in 
the  endurance  of  physical  pain.  To  be  able 
to  give  and  receive  blows  is  a  large  part  of  their 
scheme  of  life  ;  yet  the  summary  methods 
whereby  the  big  boy  rules  the  small  do  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  latter,  rather  do  they 
prompt  him  to  energetic  counter-action  in  some 
form  or  other.  Corporal  punishment  brings 
with  it  in  most  cases  no  sense  of  degradation, 
no  unusually  brutalising  effect.  Old  boys 
recount  with  a  sort  of  reminiscent  pride  the 
many  stripes  with  which  they  were  beaten  ; 
a  boy  will  not  hate  a  good,  brisk,  hearty, 
automatic  flogger ;  he  even  resigns  himself 
to  apparently  arbitrary  and  unjust  punishments 
as  he  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  punchings 
of  a  boy  bigger  than  himself.  But  he  loathes 
the  man  who  "  nags  "  him  ;  the  bitter  word  is 
as  iron  in  his  soul,  of  which  he  feels  that  his 
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body  is  but  the  earthly  tenement.  Success  in 
school  as  elsewhere  depends  upon  the  effective 
application  of  internal  energy  to  given  tasks — 
enthusiasm.  Now,  if  a  boy  will  not  do  his 
best,  will  not  bring  his  powers  to  bear ;  if  he 
is  careless,  or  indolent,  or  inattentive,  late 
without  excuse  or  absent  without  leave,  a 
means  must  be  found  to  make  him  put  forth 
the  energy  of  which  his  better  work  shows  him 
to  be  capable.  Too  much  allowance  should 
not  be  made  for  unfavourable  conditions, 
because  it  is  part  of  a  school  training  to  make 
its  pupils  work  almost  equally  well  under  any 
conditions.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening 
than  to  find  a  whole  class  collapse  without  any 
ascertainable  reason — unless  it  be  a  change  of 
barometric  pressure — making  the  most  absurd 
guesses  and  mistakes  (which  it  admits  the 
moment  they  are  made),  and  apparently 
untouched  by  any  sense  of  failure.  To 
ignore  such  a  collapse,  and  to  wait  till 
matters  improved,  would  be  to  pass  by  a 
golden  opportunity  for  a  good  bracing 
exercise  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
"  slackers "  ;  a  sharp  reminder  of  the  con- 
sequences of  slackness  is  necessary,  and  as 
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in  school  work  the  consequences  of  careless- 
ness do  not  make  themselves  felt  automatically 
as  they  often  do  in  after  life,  an  arbitrary  con- 
sequence has  to  be  substituted.  The  young 
Stoic,  whose  views  are  purely  individual,  who 
understands  a  clannish  loyalty  and  hero-worship, 
but  who  is  as  yet  unmoved  by  appeals  to  his 
social  sense  or  fears  of  failure  as  an  adult,  has 
to  be  stimulated  in  some  way  or  other.  If  he 
were  in  the  position  occupied  by  his  master 
he  would  undoubtedly  resort  to  physical  force ; 
can  he,  therefore,  if  his  nerves  are  robust,  be 
seriously  demoralised  by  being  made  subject 
to  the  same  force  in  due  measure  ? 

Whatever  the  objections  may  be  to  a  form 
of  correction  that  is  immediate  in  its  stimulus, 
passing  in  its  effect,  and  consonant  with  boy 
nature,  they  cannot  be  so  weighty  as  those  to 
be  brought  against  methods  which  are  some- 
times regarded  as  merely  mild  alternatives  to 
the  rod.  (Note  V.)  But  the  impositions,  the 
keepings-in,  and  other  lingering  punishments, 
the  public  exposures  and  the  illicit  beatings 
which  turn  the  teacher,  to  his  pupil's  know- 
ledge, into  a  law  breaker,  have  an  effect — a 
breaking,  twisting  effect — upon  the  children's 
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natures  that  no  corporal  punishment  calmly 
administered  would  ever  produce.  Without 
the  sword  of  steel  the  velvet  scabbard  is  a 
poor  limp  thing  which  no  child  would  respect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  demoralising  treatment 
of  all  is  that  of  which  many  teachers — and  still 
more  school  managers — are  proud.  A  teacher 
of  an  Industrial  School,  in  describing  the  annual 
school  concert,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm  : 
"  The  boys  sat  like  statues  the  whole  time — 
not  a  movement."  The  marching  of  these 
same  children  in  single  file  reminded  one  of 
the  prison  scene  in  the  dramatised  version  of 
Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection " ;  and,  of  course, 
under  exceptional  circumstances  such  rigidity, 
such  iron  discipline,  may  be  necessary.  When 
also  the  classification  of  pupils  has  gone  so  far 
that  all  who  have  original  powers  are  picked 
out  from  the  mass,  a  training  which  consists 
chiefly  in  the  development  of  the  sense  of  order 
and  self-control,  which  are  so  lacking  among 
the  feckless,  both  children  and  adults,  may 
be  the  most  suitable  for  the  remnant.  There  is 
no  value  in  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild  ass  ; 
but  such  treatment  will  remain  a  stern  necessity, 
hardly  one  to  rejoice  over  or  spread  abroad. 
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In  many  schools  the  teacher  is  sometimes 
forced  to  acquire,  for  the  due  control  of  a 
class  of  seventy  or  eighty  children,  working  in 
the  same  room  with  other  equally  large  classes, 
a  sort  of  hypnotic  power  by  means  of  which  he 
can  produce  an  intellectual  desert  which  he 
calls  good  order. 

A  class  of  children  sitting  "like  their 
grandsire  cut  in  alabaster,"  "with  both  feet 
on  the  floor,"  as  a  certain  local  inspector  used 
to  insist,  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
education — no  sounder  educationally  than  the 
use  of  a  steam  roller  as  a  preparation  for  seed- 
time would  be  sound  agriculturally,  or  the 
dosing  of  a  lively  baby  with  opium  sound 
hygienically.  One  can  realise  how  disturbing 
the  "diffusive  energy"  of  the  exceptional  child 
would  be  to  this  glassy  calm,  and  how  likely 
the  fetish  of  order  is  to  expel  the  spirit  of 
progress. 

Like  most  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
English  elementary  education,  this  excessive 
love  of  order  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  Results  system.  When  the  weakest  child 
in  the  class  was  the  object  of  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  teacher,  progress  was  made 
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at   the   rate   of  the   slowest,    and   thus   order 
and     progress     became     identified.       When 
Elementary  Education  consisted  in  first  pour- 
ing in,  then  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  examiner 
a  certain  quantity  of  intellectual  Bovril,  those 
41  little  pitchers"  which  sat  most  still  were  the 
easiest  to  put  under  the  tap.    Without  "  order  " 
the  mechanical  work  which  alone  was  required 
could    not    be    accomplished  ;     but     in    this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  demand  for 
intelligence   has   produced    a    change,   and   if 
intelligence  is   to   have  the  priority  it  has  a 
right   to   demand;    "order"  of  this  type  will 
have  to  give  way  to  a  more  rational  ideal — 
though    no   drastic   change    in    this   direction 
can  be  made  so  long  as  classes  are  as  large 
and  buildings  as  unsuitable  as  they  still  are. 
This  over-development  of  the  ideal  of  good 
order   is   typical   of  the  danger   run   by  self- 
contained    bodies    of    losing    their    sense    of 
proportion.     "  Lest   one   good  custom  should 
corrupt  the  world,"  teachers  of  all  ranks,  but 
particularly    elementary    teachers,    should    be 
required  to  see  other  good  customs  at  work 
in  other  institutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
annual    scramble    for    the   pancake    at   West- 
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minster.  It  is,  by  the  way,  amusing  to  note 
that  an  advertising  mesmerist  offers  a  course 
of  correspondence  lessons  at  a  moderate  fee  to 
teachers  wishing  for  professional  purposes  to 
acquire  his  art. 

The  true  test  of  discipline  is  not,  of  course, 
the  perfection  of  the  order,  but  the  readiness  of 
the  obedience  of  the  pupils.  The  tone  in 
English  elementary  schools  is  still  somewhat 
repressive,  martinet  and  fault-finding ;  but  in 
America  a  much  more  hopeful  relationship 
exists  between  teacher  and  taught.  In  the 
United  States  the  children  are  encouraged  to 
ask  any  questions,  state  any  opinions,  or  add 
any  further  information  they  may  wish  during 
a  lesson,  even  breaking  the  thread  of  the 
teacher's  discourse  to  do  so.  The  teacher  has, 
of  course,  to  come  down  from  his  pedestal,  but 
he  is  probably  as  effective,  possibly  more 
effective,  in  his  new  position  than  he  was  in 
his  old ;  and  certainly  his  pupils  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  rely  less  upon  him  and  more 
upon  themselves  than  they  are  in  our  primary 
schools,  while  the  sense  of  companionship 
between  master  and  pupil  is  likely  to 
be  more  real,  and  therefore  more  likely 
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to  continue  after  school  days  than  it  is  here 
where  such  relations  are  often  less  breezy. 

"As  iron  sharpeneth  iron  so  doth  a  man 
sharpen  the  countenance  of  his  friend,"  but  too 
exalted  a  notion  of  one's  position  towards  one's 
pupil,  too  elaborate  a  technique  is  apt  to 
obscure  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  as  it 
were,  behind  an  iron  mask,  while  too  much 
clerical  work  prevents  the  teacher  from  giving 
his  whole  soul  to  his  real  business. 

The  writer's  father  remembers  how  one  of 
his  schoolmasters  cleaned  a  pair  of  boots  in 
front  of  his  boys,  whistling  the  while,  to  cure 
certain  faults  he  had  detected  in  them. 
(Another,  by  the  way,  who  was  lame  kept 
order  with  a  cricket  ball,  which  the  recipient 
had  to  replace  on  the  master's  desk.) 

Goldsmith's  schoolmaster  had  "many  a  joke," 
and  wit — especially  if  slightly  caustic — is  an 
excellent  weapon  in  the  teacher's  armoury ;  a 
sort  of  Tickletoby  wherewith  to  stimulate  the 
laggards.  But  since  education  became  official 
it  has  become  dangerous  to  joke.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  the  'seventies  a  Government  Inspector 
remarked  to  the  teacher  of  a  talkative  class 
that  it  might  really  be  as  well  to  gag  the 
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children ;  and  that  on  his  next  visit  he  saw 
the  children  gag  themselves  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs as  he  entered.  This  is  probably 
apocryphal,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  the 
suggestions  —  so  often  contradictory  —  which 
are  poured  out  upon  the  teacher  are  taken 
too  seriously. 

In  another  matter  of  school  discipline  the 
Americans  differ  from  ourselves.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Fletcher  mentions  in  the  Mosley  Report  that  he 
found  a  singing  class  which  contained  several 
silent  members,  and  on  asking  the  teacher  for 
an  explanation,  he  learnt  that  it  was  not  part  of 
the  teacher's  business  to  force  the  unwilling  to 
work.  This  view  may  be  tenable  in  a  land 
where  the  children  seem  as  anxious  to  "  hustle  " 
as  their  parents,  but  in  England,  where 
children  are  apparently  more  childlike  (though 
even  here  the  Metropolis  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  rest  of  England),  many  of  our 
eventually  best  pupils  might  be  left  behind  if 
this  view  obtained  at  all  widely.  Inertia  and 
resistance  are  valuable  qualities,  though  the 
teacher  naturally  prizes  docility,  and  probably 
ranks  it  higher  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than 
he  should.  He  must  at  any  rate  be  prepared 
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to  struggle  with  those  sturdy  rebels  who  are 
also  possessed  of  real  power.  The  principle, 
however,  that  energy  should  not  be  wasted 
on  the  unsatisfactory  to  the  detriment  of  the 
satisfactory  is  sound,  and  has  received  a  limited 
recognition  even  in  our  own  elementary  schools, 
where  greater  freedom  of  classification  is  now 
possible  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
whence  the  defective  *  children  have  been 
removed.  But  the  question  is,  in  fact,  only 
another  form  of  the  root  difficulty  which  we  have 
met  before — the  difficulty  of  the  dog  and  his  tail. 
There  should,  however,  be  an  increased  power 
given  to  teachers  to  remove  or  expel  children 
whose  presence  is  positively  harmful  to  the 
progress  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Recent  changes  in  the  objective  of  ele- 
mentary education  have  placed  the  teacher 
in  a  false  position  as  regards  one  aspect  of  the 
moral  training  of  his  pupils.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  first  essential  was  to  secure  results, 
the  teacher  peptonised  all  his  teaching,  and 
thus  caused  an  atrophy  of  his  pupils1  mental 
powers.  But  with  all  its  intellectual  short- 
comings the  Results  system  constituted  a 
bracing  moral  training,  inasmuch  as  the 
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children  under  it  had  to  keep  on  at  dry, 
uncongenial  work,  and  had  to  screw  themselves 
up  to  sticking  point  on  the  examination  day. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  system  the  teacher 
should  have  substituted  for  the  ordeal  of  the 
annual  test  the  daily  ordeal  of  intellectual 
effort.  But,  trained  as  he  had  been,  man, 
youth  and  boy,  under  the  old  system,  or  under 
its  shadow  after  it  had  departed,  he  continues 
to  peptonise  his  teaching  as  before,  so  that 
nowadays  his  pupils  run  the  risk  of  getting  no 
vigorous  exercise  at  all.  Hence  the  flabbiness, 
the  mild  but  ineffective  good  intentions  so  often 
found  within  our  schools — a  state  of  half-baked 
good-will,  which  no  boy  would  tolerate  on  a 
football  field.  Formerly  the  teacher  was  forced 
by  circumstances  to  dominate  his  class;  the 
modern  school-boys  expect  and  wish  him  to  do 
so  still.  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  retire 
like  Achilles  to  his  tent,  and  come  out  only 
when  it  is  really  necessary ;  but  such  masterly 
inaction  requires  a  different  training  from  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  easily  accessible 
to  him,  and  might  be  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  Education  Committees,  who 
would  complain  that  they  paid  the  man  to 
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teach,  not  to  sulk.  Under  the  old  regime  the 
boys  may  have  been  as  helpless  intellectually 
as  crammed  geese ;  to-day,  unless  we  are 
careful,  they  will  degenerate  into  jelly-fish 
boys  who  "can't  find  the  door"  of  a  shop; 
who  think  "  I  have  not  been  taught "  is  a 
manly  and  sufficient  excuse — boys  who  need  a 
course  of  hard,  continuous  drill  at  few  and 
simple  subjects. 

Of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the 
moral  training  of  children,  that  of  organised 
games  is  the  best.  Whereas  drill  tends  to 
diminish  initiative  and  spontaneity,  responsi- 
bility and  judgment,  games  are  strengthening 
in  every  sense,  but  because  of  the  excessive 
attention  we  pay  to  class-room  education  we  do 
not  make  nearly  full  use  of  this  far  more 
valuable  means  of  training. 

Some  years  ago,  the  boys  attending  a 
school  in  a  poor  central  London  district  had 
one  game,  and  one  game  only — apart  from 
the  pastimes  of  tops,  marbles,  and  buttons. 
They  used  to  call  one  of  their  number  Jack 
the  Ripper,  or  Leather  Apron,  chase  him 
frantically  round  the  playground,  and  when 
he  was  caught  force  his  head  under  the  tap — 
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what  the  water  was  held  to  represent  I  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine.  Now  if  these  boys 
could  have  been  taken  in  tram-loads  to  out- 
lying commons  (which  are,  of  course,  practi- 
cally deserted  for  six-sevenths  of  the  week) 
and  made  to  play — in  decent  silence— real 
games,  their  uncanny  interest  in  current 
murders  might  have  been  diminished.  We 
hear  much  of  the  playing  fields  of  Eton ; 
those  of  the  Board  Schools  exist,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  golfers  and  nursemaids.  One — or  more — 
afternoons  a  week  spent  seriously  on  an  open 
space  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  same  time 
spent  in  school.  May  it,  however,  be  noted 
here  that  although  green  grass  is  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye,  yet  if  all  games  are  forbidden 
upon  it  either  throughout  the  year,  or  "  during 
the  month  of  April,"  as  the  London  County 
Council  ordains,  the  space  is  of  little  use  as 
a  playground.  In  Manchester  some  of  the 
recreation  spaces  are  mere  mud -patches — 
veritable  eye  -  sores ;  but  there  are  always 
children  at  play  upon  them — and  children,  as 
we  have  seen,  do  not  care  over-much  for  the 
picturesque.  The  interests  of  the  undeveloped 
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individual — the  child — are  necessarily  opposed 
to  those  of  the  adult  in  the  matter  of  open 
spaces  as  in  so  many  others,  and  in  enforcing 
his  own  views  the  adult  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
He  ought,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
troublesome  youngsters  of  to  -  day  require 
suitable  conditions  of  growth,  for  they  are 
the  adults  of  to-morrow.  We  force  our 
children  to  keep  off  the  grass.  Yet  Battersea 
is  feeding  its  babes  on  municipal  milk! 

Part  of  the  exercise  on  open  spaces  might 
consist  of  skirmishing ;  boys  would  learn  much 
by  taking  cover — serious  hide-and-seek ;  and 
we  can  imagine  an  exciting  field  day  between 
opposing  schools.  Drill  of  a  more  systematic 
kind  should,  of  course,  form  part  of  the 
compulsory  evening-school  curriculum  of  the 
future,  and  camps — managed,  possibly,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Lads'  Club  outings  now  so 
common — would  form  not  only  a  valuable 
means  of  inducing  youths  to  spend  a  reason- 
able holiday,  but  also  perhaps  a  source  of 
military  strength.  Although  universal  military 
service  is  not  attractive  to  the  English  mind, 
yet  there  are  probably  some  directions  in 
which  we  should  gain  if  it  were  introduced. 
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Though  it  is  true  that  —  as  has  been  said 
earlier — combined  drill  diminishes  individuality, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  undertaken  ex- 
tensively in  childhood  when  individuality  is 
developing  most  rapidly,  still  in  modern  war- 
fare— and  consequently  in  modern  drill — there 
is  more  scope  for  individuality  than  there  was. 
And  any  training  which,  as  it  were,  standard- 
ised our  people,  increasing  the  reliability  and 
stability  of  the  majority,  would  be  beneficial. 
Compulsory  naval  service  would  probably  be 
even  more  valuable  as  a  discipline  than  com- 
pulsory military  service.  The  Press  Gang 
lives  only  in  boys'  books ;  but  some  boys 
would  not  at  all  suffer  through  being  caught 
up  by  it  even  to-day. 

Although  initiative  is  wanted  in  the  leaders 
of  industry,  yet  the  chief  requisite  in  the 
ranks  of  the  workmen  is  steadiness  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  tone,  moreover, 
of  a  nation  in  arms  must  necessarily  be 
higher  than  the  tone  of  a  force  which  does 
not  attract  the  best  type  of  Englishman  to 
voluntary  enlistment.  Even  at  present  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  retired  non-com- 
missioned officers  often  secure  responsible 
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posts    chiefly   because    of    the    training    they 
have  undergone. 

As  regards  the  physical  training  of  adults,  it 
may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  at  least  one 
London  borough  holds  an  athletic  competition, 
and  that  several  provincial  boroughs  arrange 
swimming  galas.  But  the  tendency  to  over- 
development (with  possibly  consequent  strain 
on  the  heart  and  arteries)  which  competitions 
foster  is  not  an  ideal  to  be  widely  pursued. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question 
of  school  discipline  is  as  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  child. 
Possibly  some  of  those  who  object  to  corporal 
punishment,  as  well  as  many  who  think  that 
teachers  have  an  easy  time  with  their  short 
hours  and  long  holidays,  also  bear  bitter 
memories  of  some  unruly  Sunday  School  or 
other  organisation  with  which  they  are — or 
ought  to  be  for  the  sake  of  the  experience — 
connected.  The  memory  of  such  experience 
ought  to  arouse  their  sympathy  with  the 
teacher  who  though  " trained"  is  yet  a  human 
being  with  powers  and  failings  like  their  own. 
Training  is  not  a  magic  process ;  the  difference 
in  success  between  the  professional  and  the 
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amateur  teacher  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  effort  each  has  put  into  the 
work.  Each  has  to  work  under  highly  arti- 
ficial conditions ;  to  induce  fidgety  children 
to  keep  quiet ;  to  exhaust  himself  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  his  will-power  in  struggle 
with  the  wills  of  dozens  or  scores  of  others  ; 
but  while  the  amateur  has  been  teaching  an 
hour  or  two  only  each  week,  the  regular 
teacher  has  been  laboriously  building  up  an 
edifice  of  influence,  skill  and  instinct,  out  of 
his  own  fund  of  energy  and  will-power  by 
hours  of  daily  drudgery.  His  power  of 
control  is  the  reward  of  the  virtue  that  is 
continually  going  out  of  him ;  it  does  not 
rest  upon  physical  force ;  nor  upon  the  co- 
operation of  parents ;  nor  to  any  great  extent 
upon  the  love  his  pupils  have  for  their 
compulsory  schooling  —  indeed,  the  task  of 
managing  a  Sunday  School  where  attendance 
is  voluntary  should  be  far  easier.  No,  the 
teacher  has  to  be  on  the  stretch — at  his  best — 
for  five  hours  daily  ;  any  relaxation  of  his  efforts 
might  be  as  destructive  to  his  authority  as  a 
similar  relaxation  on  the  part  of  a  lion  tamer. 
The  strain,  even  under  present  conditions, 
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is  injurious  to  his  mental  and  spiritual 
growth,  and  therefore  lessens  his  effectiveness 
as  a  teacher.  If  he  had  to  rely  entirely  on 
his  moral  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
position,  if  he  were  denied  the  use  of  any  other 
means  of  enforcing  his  will,  his  task  would 
indeed  be  worse  than  that  of  Israel  in  Egypt; 
he  would,  in  short,  soon  have  to  abandon  the 
career  which  had  broken  him  in  both  mind 
and  body,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient 
numbers  of  teachers  would  be  increased  by  the 
quicker  wearing  out  of  existing  workers,  and 
the  increased  reluctance  of  others  to  enter 
upon  so  dangerous  a  trade. 

Finally,  the  correction  of  written  work 
should  be  as  immediate  as  the  correction  of 
conduct.  The  elaborate  marking  of  exercises 
a  week  old  is  simply  a  useless  destruction  of 
the  teacher's  freshness.  Children  take  but 
little  interest  in  such  corrections.  Alternative 
methods  are  questions  of  technique  which  would 
be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  Children  are 
also  as  a  rule  as  little  affected  by  the  fear  of 
the  future  as  by  memory  of  the  past.  It  is 
better  to  cane  a  lazy  boy  than  to  threaten  to 
keep  him  in  the  same  class  for  another  term. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SOME   SOCIAL    POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    SCHOOL 

FOR  the  past  thirty-five  years  attendance  at 
school  has  been  compulsory,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  public  authority  can  now 
exercise  a  control  over  eight  or  nine  years 
of  the  life  of  each  of  the  citizens  of  the  future 
which  it  will  never  obtain  again,  unless  they 
enter  His  Majesty's  forces  or  His  Majesty's 
prisons.  During  these  years  much  may  be 
done  for  the  children  in  several  directions ; 
and  at  last  the  manifold  possibilities  of  the 
school  days  of  the  nation  are  being  realised. 

But  before  the  school  can  accomplish  much 
in  directly  social  work  important  changes 
will  be  necessary  in  its  present  organisation  ; 
and  the  object  it  now  sets  itself  to  obtain 
will  have  to  be  modified. 

The  change  will  consist  not  so  much  in  the 
training  of  the  teachers  to  engage  in  definitely 
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social  work,  since  a  body  of  well-educated 
workers  would  soon  be  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  doctors,  sanitary 
inspectors,  poor  -  law  guardians  or  other 
authorities  which  might  need  their  assistance 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  demand  from 
whom  would  vary  so  considerably  with  the 
character  of  the  different  neighbourhoods  that 
a  training  suitable  to  all  teachers  alike  would 
be  difficult  to  provide. 

The  change  to  be  made  will  consist  in  the 
provision — within  school  hours  —  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  due  carrying  out  of  these 
new  duties.  Hitherto,  our  schools  have  been 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  things 
of  the  mind,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  memory  ; 
and  even  to-day  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  burden  of  subjects  attempted  in  school 
— a  tendency  which  is  due  to  the  efforts  alike 
of  the  utilitarian  and  the  faddist.  But  since 
it  is  impossible  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  since 
to  introduce  the  benevolent  amateur  for  social 
purposes  into  the  class-room  while  the  teacher 
is  endeavouring  to  teach  his  recognised  subjects, 
is  only  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded, 
definite  arrangements  must  be  made  for  social 
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work  to  be  undertaken  at  stated  times  when  it 
will  clash  with  no  other.  This  time  can  be 
provided  by  jettisoning  many  of  the  subjects 
which  now  overload  the  school  curriculum, 
and  by  teaching  those  which  are  really 
essential  in  a  brisker,  more  stimulating  way 
than  now  prevails.  The  slow,  laborious, 
uninteresting  methods  at  present  in  vogue 
are  not  intrinsically  valuable.  They  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  are  accepted  uncriti- 
cally by  us,  from  the  dark  days  of  the  Lowe 
regime  ;  but  they  make  no  provision  for  the 
bright  children  who  can  devour  a  subject  (as 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  by  the  authorities  of 
the  secondary  schools  they  enter  with  scholar- 
ships), and  who  in  thus  forging  ahead  might 
stimulate  their  class-mates  to  greater  exertion. 
By  these  means  some  of  the  afternoons  in 
each  week  might  well  be  set  free  for  games 
on  the  commons,  for  excursions  to  public 
buildings,  for  recreative  or  practical  work, 
like  manual  instruction  in  and  about  the 
school ;  for  swimming,  for  library  business, 
and  many  another  matter  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  teacher,  while  those 
children  who  were  needed  for  some  special 
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investigation  would  be  in  attendance  at  the 
school  with  that  end  in  view.  If  many 
secondary  schools  manage  to  keep  their 
afternoons  free  for  games,  and  yet  to 
accomplish  a  very  creditable  amount  of 
school-room  work  as  well,  there  should  be 
nothing  to  prevent  primary  schools  from 
following  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  their 
footsteps.  (Note  VI.) 

Before  the  larger  question  is  touched, 
perhaps  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  upon 
the  subject  of  infants'  schools.  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
send  children  to  school  at  all  till  they  are 
seven  years  of  age,  and  if  all  homes  were 
what  they  should  be,  this  view  would  be 
tenable.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  children  of  the  very  poor 
are  better  in  school  than  they  are  locked  up 
together  in  the  room  which  they  call  home, 
or  else  playing  in  the  gutter.  Where  a  wise 
liberty  is  allowed  to  competent  teachers,  the 
evils  of  premature  teaching  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  from  the  infants'  school  have 
come  methods  and  ideals  in  teaching  which  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,  Of  course,  the  years 
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which  are  probably  the  most  important  of  all 
— the  first  three — cannot  be  spent  in  school. 
The  chief  responsibility  for  the  training  of  the 
child  during  that  period  rests  with  the  mother 
(who  should  therefore  be  as  well  qualified  for 
the  task  as  day  and  evening  school  can  make 
her,  for  in  educating  girls  we  are  training  the 
natural  teachers  of  the  race) ;  but  if  the  Spartans 
felt  justified  in  taking  children  of  seven  from 
their  parents  entirely,  five  is  probably  not  too 
early  an  age  for  schooling  of  some  sort  to 
begin. 

As  regards  the  "  schools  for  older  scholars," 
we  may  begin  by  noticing  that  the  two  purposes 
which  education  keeps  in  view — the  training 
for  life  and  the  training  for  livelihood,  the 
development  of  the  man  and  the  turning  out 
of  the  workman — are  perhaps  not  so  opposed 
to  each  other  as  is  frequently  imagined.  Since 
the  educational  process  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  upon  certain  subjects,  it  is 
relatively  unimportant  what  those  subjects  are, 
so  long  as  they  can  be  made  to  yield  food  for 
thought.  The  teacher  would  therefore  do  well 
to  choose  those  subjects,  the  study  of  which 
leaves  a  deposit  of  useful  knowledge  in  the 
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mind,  and  thus  the  incidents  and  processes  of 
daily  life,  the  questions  raised  and  suggested 
by  the  surroundings  of  the  child — immediately 
interesting  and  readily  examinable  as  they  are 
— form  the  most  valuable  matter  for  school 
exercises,  from  both  the  practical  and  the 
educational  points  of  view.  We  have  heard 
of  the  farmer  who  attached  his  son's  bicycle 
crank  to  his  chaff  cutter  ;)  similarly  there  is  no 
reason  why  school  exercises  should  not  accom- 
plish some  task  worth  accomplishing  for  its 
own  sake,  though,  of  course,  the  exercise  is 
the  chief  result,  and  this  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  practical  end,  however  obviously 
useful  the  latter  may  be.  /  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  higher  commercial  subjects — like  banking 
and  currency,  economics  and  insurance,  for 
which  there  is  such  a  demand  at  present — 
are  among  the  most  valuable  means  of  mental 
training.  But  to  cram  up  these  subjects — if 
such  a  course  were  possible — would  be  only  to 
learn  them  very  ineffectually  ;  and  thus  we  per- 
ceive that  the  educational  method  of  treating  a 
subject  also  turns  out  to  be  the  best  practical 
method  as  well.  The  facts  of  country  life  and 
agricultural  processes  can  also  be  treated  on 
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strictly  educational  lines.  In  the  elementary 
school  every  -  day  subjects  and  the  laws  of 
health  may  well  form  an  important  part  of 
the  school  syllabus  ;  and  indeed  so  important 
and  so  universally  applicable  are  the  elements 
of  the  latter  that,  rather  than  omit  them  alto- 
gether from  the  school  course,  the  teacher 
would  be  justified  in  cramming  them  home 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  |  Fortunately  such 
a  process  is  not  necessary,  since  the  laws  of 

common  sense, 


and  the  study  of  them  is  therefore  of  value 
from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view. 
They  form,  in  short,  intimate  and  poignant 
examples  of  the  working  out  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  tracing  out  of  chains  of  causa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  educative  exercises  in 
which  a  pupil  can  engage.  (Note  VI.) 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  laws 
of  health,  it  should  be  noted  that  recently  a 
strong  demand  has  been  made  —  chiefly  by  the 
medical  profession  —  for  Temperance  teaching 
in  schools.  Such  teaching  is  "  compulsory  "  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  England 
the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  voluntary 
associations,  notably  the  United  Kingdom 
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Band  of  Hope  Union,  whose  school-lecturers 
have,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  taught 
nearly  six  million  children,  and  examined 
nearly  three  million  written  reports  of  the 
lessons  they  had  given.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  effort  of  a  society  with  a  purpose,  and 
its  efforts  are  admirable  ;  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  compulsory  teaching  of 
Temperance  by  teachers  —  who  may  not 
themselves  be  total  abstainers  —  to  be  on 
exactly  the  same  lines,  or  to  lead  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Union's  lecturers. 

But  whether  the  compulsory  teaching  of 
total  abstinence  in  schools  is  possible  or  not, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  upon  the 
economic  waste  of  the  drink  habit ;  and  the  fact 
that  athletes  and  travellers  are  often  abstainers 
will  have  its  weight  with  boys,  as  will  also 
the  absence  of  nourishment  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  Ad  hominem  arguments  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  likely  to  have  the  reverse  of  the 
intended  effect,  though  the  same  may  not 
be  equally  true  of  arguments  addressed  ad 
feminam.  In  upper  schools  the  Peel  Report, 
or  Sherwell  and  Rowntree's  book,  might  be 
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studied  or  at  least  placed  in  the  library  for 
reference  and  for  use  during  school  debates 
on  such  subjects  as  the  balancing  questions  of 
the  revenue  drawn  from  customs  and  excise 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  economic  waste 
caused  by  the  drink  habit  on  the  other ;  the 
increase  of  other  sources  of  revenue  alongside 
the  shrinkage  in  excise ;  also  the  lessened 
prison  and  police  expenditure  which  would 
result  from  greater  national  sobriety. 

Some  physiological  aspects  of  the  question 
are  probably  less  suitable  for  school  children. 
Pathology  is  not  a  school  subject ;  we  do 
not  wish  the  minds  of  our  children  to  be  so 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  a  drunkard's  internal 
economy  that  their  views  of  the  outer  world 
are  coloured  by  their  unpleasant  knowledge. 
An  American  girl  who  suffered  from  this 
prepossession  once  replied  to  her  mother's 
remark  that  the  sunset  was  "just  lovely." 
"Yes,  mamma,  about  the  colour  of  a  gin 
drinker's  stomach."  (Note  VI.) 

Introspection  either  moral  or  physical  is 
not  natural  to  children,  and  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

In    the    history    lesson    opportunities    for 
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pointing  out  the  dangers  of  drink  will  occur 
from  time  to  time.  The  boys  will  laugh  at 
the  drunkenness  which  ruined  the  attack  of 
Charles  I.'s  army  on  Cadiz,  but  will  never- 
theless draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
incident;  they  will  form  an  estimate  of  the 
political  irresponsibility  of  statesmen  who  could 
differ  as  to  the  number  of  Speakers  they  saw 
in  the  Chair  ;  they  know  the  meaning  of 
"  Dutch  courage  "  ;  and  in  commercial  matters 
they  will  see  the  folly  of  mixing  drink  with 
business.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
indignation  can  be  roused  against  the  vice. 
They  mock  the  drunkard  in  the  streets  as  the 
Spartans  mocked  the  drunken  Helots  ;  but 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  average  boy  are 
not  stirred  on  this  subject.  To  deal  with 
the  moral  and  economic  evils  arising  from 
drink  too  constantly  and  too  insistently  might 
produce  that  familiarity  which  breeds  indiffer- 
ence. The  teaching  of  "  temperance  "  is 
often  interpreted  as  meaning  the  teaching 
of  moderate  drinking,  and  this  is  not  what  we 
want  in  schools.  We  should  either  say  nothing 
specific  about  the  drink  evil  or  else  teach  total 
abstinence  to  our  scholars. 
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Meanwhile  temperance  reformers  might  note 
that  it  seems  to  be  legal  to  conduct  a  private 
school  in  a  public-house. 

As  children  grow  older  the  interests  of  boys 
and  of  girls  in  their  environment  begins  to 
differentiate.  The  boys  are  naturally  attracted 
to  the  life  of  the  streets  and  the  open  air,  the 
girls  as  naturally  to  the  home ;  but  while  the 
boy's  interest  is  detached — until  it  leads  him 
into  conflict  with  authority — the  girl's  interest 
is  practical  and  executive  in  so  far  as  she  is 
called  upon  to  help  her  mother  in  housework 
and  shopping ;  whereas  the  boy  is  sent  off 
"out  of  the  way"  with  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  the  girl  has  to  "make  herself  useful." 

The  life  she  enters  upon,  the  work  she 
undertakes  thus  early  and  naturally  are  now 
publicly  recognised  as  being  of  the  highest 
importance.  When  we  say  that  a  woman's 
true  work  lies  at  home,  we  are  not  restricting 
her  to  a  position  of  quasi-slavery,  we  are  rather 
raising  her  to  a  position  of  national  importance. 
The  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  exists  for  the  protection  of  home  life. 
Thus  the  art  of  making  a  home  is  the  highest 
art,  the  problem  of  keeping  it  together  the 
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central  problem  of  workaday  existence,  family 
and  national.  The  housewife,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  revolves,  controls  the  scale 
and  nature  of  the  group-life  by  the  power  of 
the  purse  ;  she  is  the  great  spending  depart- 
ment. Here  then  is  an  occupation — that  of 
household  administrator — which  is  as  universal 
as  the  national  existence  itself;  for  which, 
therefore,  technical  training  cannot  be  mis- 
leading or  harmful  as  it  may  well  be  for  indus- 
tries which  are  local  in  character  and  easily 
overstocked.  The  future  housewife  needs  and 
should  receive  an  education  bearing  more 
directly  on  her  occupation — which  is  universal 
— than  should  the  future  husband,  who  cannot 
as  a  schoolboy  say  how  he  means  to  earn  his 
bread.  But  though  the  girl  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  domestic  information,  there  is  no  reason 
why  her  mind  should  be  merely  stuffed  with 
household  facts.  There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  she  will  have  to  solve 
as  a  manager,  every  reason  to  develop  her 
powers  of  intellect  and  character  by  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  these  subjects.  The  principles 
underlying  domestic  processes  of  all  sorts  are 
as  worthy  of  discovery  and  can  be  investigated 
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as  scientifically  as  those  underlying  natural 
phenomena  ;  cookery  is  as  interesting  as  prac- 
tical chemistry,  and  gives  greater  scope  for 
individuality ;  scientific  dressmaking  would  be 
recognised  by  the  geometrician  as  the  develop- 
ment of  surfaces,  and  a  girl  trained  thus  to 
intelligent  domesticity  would  be  essentially  well 
educated,  and  therefore  likely  to  become  a 
capable  manager.  The  mistress  of  a  house 
needs  a  well-balanced  head,  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion, of  relative  values,  a  power  of  choice  and 
decision ;  ability  to  formulate  plans  and  schemes 
of  all  sorts  and  to  fix  dates ;  above  all,  the 
ability  to  adjust  herself  and  her  schemes  to  the 
rising  or  falling  fortunes  of  the  household — a  far 
more  complex  problem  for  a  woman  than  for  a 
man,  since  she  has  to  do  nothing  less  than  to 
sweep  a  complete  circle  from  her  original 
centre  with  the  longer  or  shorter  radius  of 
altered  circumstances.  These  faculties  need 
development  by  educational  processes  of 
which  cram  is  the  very  negation,  but  for  which 
domestic  subjects  afford  some  of  the  best 
material. 

It   need   hardly  be   said   that   domesticities 
should  not  monopolise  the  school-girl's  attention. 
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To  make  a  home  attractive  is  an  essential  part 
of  domestic  economy,  and  thus  a  girl's  tastes 
and  interests  should  be  cultivated,  not  on  the 
finicking  lines  of  accomplishments,  but  in  as 
robust  and  hearty  a  manner  as  possible.  Re- 
laxation is  'even  more  necessary  to  a  woman's 
efficiency  than  it  is  to  a  man's,  since  the  woman 
cannot  escape  from  her  work  as  a  man  can  when 
he  leaves  his  place  of  business.  With  a  woman 
life  and  livelihood  are  one,  and  she  should 
therefore  be  trained  in  the  graces  which  will 
enable  her  to  fill  pleasantly  the  important  place 
she  occupies  in  domestic  England,  and  also 
afford  her  the  relaxation  which  is  so  necessary 
to  her  efficiency.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  deterioration  of  home  life  which 
Dr.  Emil  Reich  points  out  as  the  price  we  pay 
for  Imperialism.  The  recent  appointment  of 
women  Inspectors  by  the  Board  of  Education 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  alive  to  the 
danger. 

If  an  intelligent  girl  is  really  obliged  to  earn 
her  own  living,  a  few  weeks  or  months  of 
special  preparation  at  one  of  the  "  Commercial 
Colleges,"  which  provide  a  business  training 
and  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  for  their 
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pupils,  will  make  her  fit  to  begin ;  and  when 
she  is  self-supporting  she  can  decide  upon  and 
work  towards  the  occupation  that  suits  her 
best.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
to  educate  all  the  girls  of  the  community 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  small 
minority  only. 

While  the  girl  is  advancing  in  the  domes- 
ticities, the  boy  is  interesting  himself 
unconsciously  in  civics.  His  interest  in 
street  life  leads  him  to  notice  organisations 
and  the  way  things  work  generally.  He  has 
a  mania  for  collecting  and  classifying.  He 
will  note  and  remember  the  numbers  on 
passing  trams  and  motors  —  for  his  own 
private  amusement,  not  as  a  supplementary 
policeman ;  he  will  know  the  beats  of  the 
police,  the  economy  of  the  fire-engine  station  ; 
the  methods  of  the  recruiting  sergeant ;  and  all 
this  disjointed  knowledge  and  interest  can  be 
welded  together  into  the  beginning  of  a  sense 
of  social  unity  and  obligation.  On  another 
side  he  is  fond  of  adventure,  both  personal  and 
in  tales,  and  is  interested  in  heroic  history. 
It  therefore  seems  fitting  that  history  should 
form  one  of  the  subjects  he  has  to  take  up. 
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But  history  has  many  different  aspects.  To 
the  "scientific"  historian  everything  beyond 
facts  which  can  be  proved  by  actual  evidence 
is  so  much  unwarrantable  addition  to  the  body 
of  his  study,  "  till,"  as  Mr.  Watson  says, 

"  The  world  seems  a  world  of  husks  and  bones, 

Where  sightless  Seers  and  Immortals  dead, 

Kings  that  remember  not  their  awful  thrones, 

Invincible  armies  long  since  vanquished, 
And  powerless  potentates  and  foolish  sages 
Lie  'mid  the  crumbling  of  the  massy  ages." 

This  is  hardly  a  view  one  cares  to  place 
before  children.  Another,  the  philosophic 
view,  is  at  once  more  suitable,  and  also  more 
valuable  for  educational  purposes. 

"  It  is  a  favourite  axiom  of  mine,"  says 
Sir  John  Seeley  at  the.  beginning  of  the 
"  Expansion  of  England,"  "that  history  while 
it  should  be  scientific  in  method  should  pursue 
a  practical  object.  That  is,  it  should  not  only 
gratify  the  reader's  curiosity  about  the  past, 
but  modify  his  view  of  the  present  and  his 
forecast  of  the  future."  With  these  views  the 
teacher  entirely  agrees.  To  him  historical 
facts  —  which  can  never  be  verified  with  real 
scientific  accurracy  —  are  valuable  simply  in  so 
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far  as  they  serve  to  indicate  tendencies.  He 
feels  that  he  must  free  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  fact  and  treat  his  subject  with  sufficient 
breadth  to  bring  out  the  large  processes  of 
growth  and  decay  that  occupy  the  centuries. 
He  knows  how  easy  it  is  not  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees,  and  in  order  that  he  and  his 
pupils  may  see  things  whole  he  feels  justified 
in  making  a  certain  amount  of  choice  among 
the  facts  at  his  disposal,  even  in  assuming 
causes  and  suggesting  connections  for  which 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence.  No  great 
stream  is  without  its  eddies  and  cross  currents, 
but  these  do  not  interrupt  the  general  flow  of 
the  water  as  a  whole,  and  so  must  it  be  with 
the  stream  of  history  teaching  in  schools. 

Considering  the  interest  a  boy  takes  in 
existing  organisations,  it  would  seem  a  reason- 
able plan  to  work  from  the  present  into  the 
past  ;  but  the  objection  to  this  plan — that  the 
boy's  immediate  interest  can  carry  him  back 
but  a  very  little  distance  beyond  which  there 
can  be  little  more  interest,  whereas  there  is 
much  greater  inconvenience,  in  travelling  back- 
ward rather  than  forward — is  sufficiently  strong 
to  render  the  method  of  doubtful  value. 
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The  biographical  treatment  of  history  is 
also  very  attractive,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  said  win  its  favour  for  young  pupils,  and 
for  increasing  the  interest  in  any  particular 
period  or  event.  But  there  is  the  danger 
that  the  preference  for  men  rather  than 
measures  which  is  so  notable  a  character- 
istic of  the  English,  young  or  old,  may  lead 
to  the  principle  the  man  represented  being 
lost  sight  of  in  his  personality.  In  the  long 
chain  of  evolution  the  individual,  however 
great,  disappears  in  the  all-absorbing  move- 
ment in  which  he  is  but  a  unit,  and  some 
years  experience  of  teaching  history  to  both 
children  and  students  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  method  based  upon  the  study  of 
tendencies  can  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
to  secure  the  sustained  interest  of  all  who 
have  the  power  of  connected  thought.  The 
pleasure  of  watching  things  grow  is  as  great, 
though  not  so  exciting,  as  the  pleasure  of 
following  the  struggles  of  a  hero. 

Organic  teaching  of  this  description  is  more 
likely  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  civic 
sense  than  any  other,  besides  being  more 
educational.  It  is  possible,  by  following  this 
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method,  to  place  a  boy  in  imagination  in  the 
position  of  Henry  I.  or  II.  to  show  him  the 
defects  in  the  machinery  of  Government  which 
these  kings  noted,  and  to  ask  him  how  he 
would  have  set  about  to  improve  matters  had 
he  been  situated  as  they  were. 

If  the  course  of  the  war  between  Edward 
III.  and  the  French  has  been  grasped,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  eventual  failure  of  England 
understood,  it  is  well  within  a  boy's  powers 
to  forecast  the  probable  course  of  the  later 
struggle  under  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

The  fostering  of  a  political  instinct,  even  to 
this  extent,  is  surely  better  worth  attempting 
than  the  learning  off  of  facts  and  dates,  or 
the  more  or  lesj  authenticated  events  in  the 
lives  of  prominent  men.  A  school-boy  election 
is  sometimes  to  be  found,  but  it  is  rather 
unreal — not  the  method  boys  would  adopt 
naturally.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  let 
a  class  organise  itself  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  representative.  The  student  of 
political  science  will  see  the  germs  of  many 
national  institutions  in  their  efforts  to  organise. 
A  course  of  civics  begun  in  the  day  school 
and  continued  in  the  evening  school  may  also 
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serve  to  counteract  the  indifference  to  public 
concerns  which  seems  to  be  creeping  over 
such  large  portions  of  our  people.  When 
the  evolution  of  our  constitution  has  been 
grasped,  and  the  full  flower  of  its  privileges 
realised,  it  should  be  possible  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  the  duties  which  are  the 
corollary  of  those  privileges.  In  so  far  as 
present-day  apathy  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  palpable  grievances  at  home — the  erstwhile 
Chartist  is  now  a  football  enthusiast — and 
due  also  possibly  to  the  clumsiness  of 
a  constitutional  machinery  which  was  not 
evolved  for  Imperial  purposes,  courses  of 
civics  or  of  any  other  subject  will  be  use- 
less ;  and  definite  constructive  advances  in 
the  direction  of  a  better  organisation  of 
the  national  life  are  hardly  fit  subjects  for 
a  scheme  of  education  supported  by  the 
British  Tax  Payer, — though  the  interest  of 
elementary  teachers  in  both  town  and  country 
schools  in  social  questions  is  very  real  if  they 
wish  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  evils  which 
hamper  their  work  more  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  body  of  public  servants. 

Apart  from  the  instruction  it  gives,  the  school 
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is  already  the  centre  of  a  great  deal  of  social 
activity.  The  savings  banks,  the  country 
holiday  funds,  the  school  libraries  and  enter- 
tainments, the  medical  examination  of  scholars,  * 
the  following  up  and  isolation  of  cases  of 
infectious  illness,  the  physical  measurements 
which  some  authorities  have  undertaken,  the 
free  or  cheapened  meals,  the  check  on  the 
attendance  of  children  whose  parents  receive 
outdoor  relief,  the  clubs,  the  swimming,  are 
but  the  beginnings  of  an  ever-widening  range 
of  possible  activities.  So  necessary,  in  fact,  is 
the  school  to  the  organisation  of  modern  city 
life  that  when  the  schools  are  closed  for  their 
holidays,  they  are  often  in  America,  and  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  in  England,  opened 
again  as  "  vacation  schools,"  and  managed  by 
voluntary  teachers.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
poorest  schools  that  these  activities  are  most 
prominent,  and  teachers  in  the  slums  not  only 
have  additional  work  of  this  kind  to  see  to,  but 
the  children  they  teach  make  a  less  satisfactory 
return  in  class  -  room  subjects  for  a  given 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  is  obtainable  in  more  favoured  districts. 
These  disadvantages,  together  with  the  greater 
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wear  and  tear  caused  by  work  in  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome  surroundings,  should  be 
compensated  for  by  increases  of  salary  ;  or 
else  by  removal  after  a  period  of  service — 
possibly  to  be  put  in  immediately  after  the 
college  course — to  a  better  situated  school. 

There  are,  of  course,  dangers  connected  with 
these  developments,  but  there  are  also  dangers 
in  leaving  things  as  they  are  ;  and  increasing 
intelligence,  together  with  a  deepening  sense  of 
social  obligation  and  of  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  State,  among  the  rising  generations  may, 
we  should  hope,  tend  to  minimise  the  risks. 
The  collective  parent,  the  State,  has  already 
relieved  the  individual  parent  of  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  duties  towards  the  child  ;  may  there 
not  be  other  duties  it  can  undertake  as  well  ? 
Indiscriminate  and  unorganised  charity  pro- 
duces pauperism,  not  intelligently  directed 
public  effort.  The  poor  need  justice,  not 
charity  ;  in  one  direction  after  another  charity 
is  being  replaced  by  public  action — a  tendency 
which  goes  back  at  least  to  Tudor  times. 
One  of  the  greatest  economies  of  the  present 
era  is  the  centralisation  of  energy  ;  we  have 
our  gas  reservoirs  replacing  our  oil  lamps  and 
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candles ;  our  electric  currents  doing  us  all 
manner  of  service.  Now  small  fires,  whether 
under  boilers  or  in  domestic  grates,  are  wasteful 
to  a  degree  ;  hence  we  have  a  concentration  of 
heat  not  only  for  industrial  purposes,  but  for 
domestic  purposes  also — we  have,  for  instance, 
public  baths  and  wash  -  houses.  But  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  have  public  kitchens 
is  condemned  by  many  as  the  first  step  towards 
wholesale  pauperism !  In  Dickens'  time  we 
read  of  the  Sunday  dinner  being  carried 
through  the  streets  from  the  baker's,  and 
leaving  a  trail  as  unmistakable  as  that  of  a 
motor  car.  This  custom  is  probably  gone  past 
recall ;  but  surely  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
pauperisation  from  a  self-supporting  soup 
kitchen  than  there  is  from  a  wash-house — the 
same  heat  might  even  energise  both  institu- 
tions— and  outdoor  relief  is  better  given  in 
kind  than  in  money,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
those  who  buy  food  on  the  smallest  scale  have 
to  pay  ruinously  high  prices,  not  only  for  the 
food  itself,  but  also  for  the  fuel  wherewith  to 
render  it  eatable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  such   public 
kitchens  were  ever  established,  a  good  deal  of 
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the  work  in  them  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
district,  and  such  a  suggestion  is  excellent,  for 
if  it  were  followed  out  the  children  would  be 
given  a  practical  training  in  culinary  matters 
on  a  scale  and  under  conditions  of  reality 
which  are  now  impossible.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  Salford  Independent  Labour 
Party  has  requested  the  Education  Committee 
to  establish  cheap  restaurants  in  connection 
with  the  elementary  schools. 

Individualism  can  be  pushed  too  far  in 
domestic  matters.  Whatever  economies  can 
be  effected  by  co-operative  action  relieve  the 
housewife  of  some  of  her  drudgery,  and  set  her 
free  for  the  higher  functions  of  home-making — 
the  aesthetics  of  life.  There  is  therefore  an 
additional  reason  for  overcoming  the  natural 
conservatism  and  timidity  of  the  household 
managers,  for  rendering  them  alert  to  discover, 
and  ready  to  adopt,  any  economies  that  may 
be  within  their  reach,  by  giving  them  a 
stimulating  general  training  in  their  child- 
hood. Greasiness  is  not  a  virtue  of 
domesticity  ;  avoidable  drudgery  is  not 
blessed  when  the  business  of  life  is  reached, 
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though  it  has  its  moral  value  during  the  time 
spent  at  school. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the 
teacher  may  become  a  useful  social  agent. 
The  schoolmaster  often  knows  more  of  his 
pupils'  characters  and  capacities  than  the 
parents  themselves,  and  this  knowledge 
ought  not  to  remain  locked  within  his  bosom. 
Occasional  interviews  between  teacher  and 
parent  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  especially 
when  the  time  is  approaching  for  the  child  to 
leave  school. 

The  parents — often  shy,  but  always  grateful 
— do  not  desire  any  detailed  account  of  the 
progress  of  their  child ;  indeed,  such  an 
account  would  be  lost  upon  the  majority. 
But  they  like  to  hear  that  he  is  getting  on, 
and  they  will  venture  in  return  to  suggest 
that  he  "  likes  school."  While  they  listen 
with  complacent  resignation  to  the  intellectual 
shortcomings  and  —  though  more  rarely — to 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  their  children  (one 
father,  although  in  a  responsible  position, 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
seriousness  of  a  theft  his  boy  had  committed), 
yet  curiously  enough  they  often  become  angry 
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if  the  teacher  hints  at  physical  defects  which 
were  unknown  to  the  parents.  But  in  the 
later  interviews  the  question  of  the  child's 
future  takes  the  place  of  honour,  and  here  it 
will  be  found  that  parents  are  often  reluctant 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  deciding 
upon  their  child's  career.  Both  father  and 
mother — though  the  mother  is  frequently  the 
more  practical  and  precise  of  the  two — agree 
that  he  must  "  please  himself,"  not  only  as 
regards  the  work  he  takes  up,  but  even  as 
regards  his  continued  attendance  at  school. 
But  here  a  few  words  from  the  teacher  will 
often  stimulate  the  parent  to  take  the  course 
he  knows  to  be  right,  even  in  spite  of  his  son's 
laments.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  to  stay 
on,  the  boy  soon  bows  to  the  inevitable,  forgets 
his  grief,  and  settles  down  again  to  his  work 
as  happily  as  ever ;  and  if  employers  made  a 
practice  of  drawing  the  boys  they  need  through 
the  schoolmaster,  great  good  would  accrue  to 
all  parties  concerned.  (See  Appendix  S.) 

The  teacher's  influence  is  particularly  needed 
when  the  future  of  a  clever  child  is  at  stake. 
Often  such  a  boy,  advanced  for  his  age,  is 
among  the  most  eager  to  get  to  work,  and  the 
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most  difficult  to  turn  from  his  determination. 
He  will  sometimes  resist  with  all  his  power  the 
efforts  made  to  lengthen  his  education.  But  if 
the  prospect  of  going  to  a  well-known  secondary 
school  is  held  out  to  him,  his  dislike  may 
be  turned  into  a  strong  desire  for  the  new 
experience. 

A  clever  boy  can  pass  easily  through  the 
standards  of  the  elementary  school  by  his 
twelfth  year,  and  at  that  age  he  is  by  no 
means  too  old  to  begin  a  four  years'  course 
at  a  secondary  school.  In  one  or  two 
subjects  he  may  possibly  prove  rather  back- 
ward at  first,  but  in  all  probability  this  back- 
wardness and  his  antecedents  will  not  seriously 
delay  his  full  absorption  into  his  new  surround- 
ings. Boys  of  twelve  are  very  adaptable, 
and  with  the  more  stimulating  and  pro- 
gressive style  of  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  which  we  hope  for  in  the  future,  the 
difficulties  of  the  transfer  should  become  even 
less  than  they  now  are.  But  unless  there  is 
a  practical  certainty  that  boys  will  stay  till  they 
are  sixteen  at  the  new  school,  they  would  do 
better  not  to  go. 

The  boy's  anxiety  to  leave  school  as  early 
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as  possible  is  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  due 
to  an  uneasy  feeling  that  takes  possession  of 
him  as  he  sees  his  erstwhile  companions  partly 
paying  their  way  in  the  world,  that  it  is  time 
he  too  was  contributing  to  the  household 
exchequer  —  although  he  may  have  been 
doing  so  while  yet  a  schoolboy  by  the  out- 
of-school  labour  which  so  greatly  impairs  his 
efficiency  in  school.  When  even  his  earliest 
wages  will  add  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  family 
income,  his  feeling  commands  sympathy. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  demand  that  really  poor 
parents  should  continue  to  keep  a  growing 
boy  at  school  indefinitely  at  their  own  expense. 
His  further  education  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest ;  his  parents  will  probably  gain  little 
by  it,  and  thus  a  means  should  be  found  for 
making  good  to  the  parents  the  loss  they 
sustain  through  the  inability  of  a  boy  whose 
abilities  are  worth  cultivating  to  earn  five  or 
six  shillings  a  week  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to  make  good  the 
whole  of  that  sum,  as  parents  are  usually 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  on  their  child's 
behalf.  Indeed,  so  proud  are  parents  of  the 
fact  that  their  boy  has  won  a  scholarship  that 
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they  will  often  gladly  keep  their  boy  at  school 
even  though  the  money  value  of  the  scholar- 
ship —  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  education 
and  the  books  —  does  not  amount  to  half  the 
money  he  could  earn. 

To  award  scholarships  entirely  on  the  results 
of  a  competitive  examination  is  merely  to  put 
a  premium  upon  good  home  conditions.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  for  a  really  poor  child  to 
beat  the  child  of  relatively  well-to-do  parents 
in  such  competitions. 

It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
some  scholarship  schemes  —  notably  that  for 
London  —  the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  in  the  selection  of  scholarship  candidates 
are  recognised  ;  while  the  competitive  element  is 
as  far  as  possible  eliminated,  and  an  income 
limit  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  career  of  the  ordinary  boy  who  leaves 
school  on  his  fourteenth  birthday  —  or  earlier  — 
is  so  hard  to  decide  that  in  most  cases  nobody 
makes  any  attempt  to  settle  the  question. 
The  boy  himself  is  too  young  to  have  any 
pronounced  inclinations  —  or  rather  his  inclin- 
ations are  usually  of  the  sort  we  associate 
with  Robinson  Crusoe  —  while  the  various 
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trades  open  to  him  are  subject  to  vissicitudes 
of  all  kinds,  and  may  prove  uncongenial  to  him 
as  he  grows  older.  It  may  not  therefore  be  as 
great  an  evil  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight 
for  a  boy  to  spend  a  short  time  in  tentative 
employment  during  which  he  is  taking  his 
bearings  and  discovering  his  aptitudes.  The 
great  danger  of  such  a  beginning  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  risk  the  boy  runs  of  becoming  slack  and 
short-sighted  ;  of  forgetting  that  he  must  use 
his  time  in  looking  about  him  and  deciding 
on  the  line  he  wishes  to  take  up.  It  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  his  first  experience 
of  the  workaday  world  will  come  as  a  shock 
to  him — a  shock  which  may  unnerve  and 
discourage  him.  In  an  office  or  warehouse 
he  gets  far  less  guidance  and  far  less 
consideration  when  he  makes  mistakes  than  he 
received  at  his — possibly  too  helpful — school, 
where,  as  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe  says,  "  the 
children  at  the  top  do  not  learn  to  think 
because  they  are  over- taught."  This  differ- 
ence of  treatment  may  cause  the  boy  to 
despair,  or  at  least  to  lose  pride  and 
pleasure  in  his  work,  and  to  seek  in  the 
excitement  of  the  street  or  the  music  hall 
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(where  the  entertainment  is  becoming  continu- 
ously more  vapid  and  featureless,  lacking  even 
the  vigour  and  life  of  the  melodrama  or  the 
farce)  a  recompense  for  the  boredom  and  failure 
of  the  working  day.  If,  however,  his  schooling 
has  given  him,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical 
beginnings  of  education,  and  the  underling 
virtues,  a  sense  of  responsibility  together  with 
some  power  of  initiative ;  if  he  has  had  his 
interests  aroused  in  school,  and  if  he  can  feel 
that  in  his  former  teachers  he  has  not  only 
friends,  but  sound  advisers  as  well,  he  will 
probably  pluck  up  courage  sufficient  to 
continue  his  education  in  the  evenings  on 
the  lines  he  finds  most  useful,  and  eventually 
come  through  the  broken  waters  which  edge 
the  ocean  of  life  even  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  boy  who  was  bound  apprentice  as  soon  as 
he  left  school. 

In  all  these  matters  the  parent  is  not 
apathetic ;  but,  looking  back  as  he  does  with 
the  intellectual  poverty  which  is  the  result  of 
his  own  school  days  —  a  result  sufficiently 
dismal  to  involve  the  Results  system  and  its 
supporters  in  a  common  condemnation — upon 
his  early  education,  he  is  unable  to  see  the 
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possibilities  of  school  work  which  was  in  his 
own  case  so  disastrous  in  its  results.  But 
once  a  really  efficient  scheme  of  education  is 
presented  to  him ;  once  he  realises  that  a 
really  beneficial  course  is  open  to  his  children, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  will  support  it 
with  steady  enthusiasm  and  an  open  purse, 
making  sacrifices  which  he — seeing  no  return 
for  them — at  present  refuses  to  make,  to  secure 
to  his  children  the  training  that  was  denied  to 
himself.  He  may  not  realise  the  national  or 
even  the  municipal  aspect  of  education,  but 
he  really  does  wish  to  do  his  best  for  his 
youngsters  (who  are  the  units  of  both  State 
and  municipality).  The  first  step  which  costs 
so  heavily,  but  which  also  yields  so  handsome 
a  profit  in  the  long  run,  must  be  taken  for  him. 
The  movement  having  been  started  and 
proving  its  worth  will  receive  his  support ; 
but  a  sort  of  educational  dictator  or  dictating 
body  is  required  to  start  the  pendulum,  and 
thus  to  enable  the  weights  to  act  upon  the 
wheels  of  the  machine. 

The  conviction  that  the  education  provided 
in  the  German  and  the  American  schools  is 
effective  and  worth  having  lies  at  the  root  of 
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the  belief  in  education  among   the  Germans 
and  the  Americans. 

In   England,   on  the   other   hand,    a   short- 
sighted utilitarianism  which  is  troubled  about 
the    applicability   of    educational    by-products, 
which     demands     misleading    "  Results "    and 
ignores  its   principles,    has    sapped   our   intel- 
lectual foundations  ;  and  to  add  to  our  evils,  we 
are  now  threatened  with  provincialism  as  well 
— with  a  cotton  education  in  Lancashire  and 
a  woollen  education  in  Yorkshire,  because  of 
the  difficulty  authorities  experience  in  keeping 
equally  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  English- 
men as  well  as   Lancastrians,    or    Devonians, 
or    Liverpudlians.       Enthusiasm    is    a    good 
thing,    but    it    must   not   be   carried   too   far. 
Our    commercial    rivals  —  and    the    value    of 
French     educational     experiment    is    apt    to 
be    overshadowed    by   that   of    Germany   and 
America — have  meanwhile  avoided  these  evils, 
without  lessening  the  utilitarian  value  of  their 
education,    by    keeping    steadily    before    them 
a   high    educational    aim  —  in    Germany   that 
education   is  a  part  of  national  organisation ; 
in  the  States   that  it   is  the   means  whereby 
people  of  all  races  and  languages  are  converted 
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into  citizens  of  the  great  Republic ;  in  both, 
education  aims  higher  than  livelihood  ;  in  both, 
the  study  of  the  classics — for  example — holds  its 
own  ;  in  both,  the  teachers  have  consequently 
been  free  to  discuss  methods,  and  to  lay  well 
and  truly  the  foundations  of  a  general 
education  which  will  bear  the  superstructure 
of  an  organised  higher  and  technical  system. 
Our  teachers  have  been  forced  by  ignorant 
materialists  to  lay  a  foundation  of  cram,  which 
sucks  down  anything  resting  upon  it ;  and  then 
to  mend  matters  by  a  quack-like  treatment 
of  symptoms,  by  a  patching  up  of  the  weak 
places  of  the  body  politic,  rather  than  by  a 
scientific  strengthening  of  the  constitution  as  a 
whole.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  advantages,  we 
should  be  unwise  in  trying  to  copy  the  edu- 
cational methods  of  a  people  either  more 
disciplined  or  more  individualistic  than 
ourselves. 

But  we  can  at  least  imitate  their  high 
educational  aim,  and  the  necessity  for  pursuing 
education  for  its  own  sake  is  becoming  clearer 
the  further  we  progress  along  the  path  of 
Technical  Instruction.  In  1902,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, Principal  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
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Technology,  said,  amid  loud  applause  from  those 
interested  in  Technical  Instruction,  that  all  such 
instruction  ought  to  be  stopped  for  ten  years 
until  Secondary  education  was  organised. 

Even  when  Technical  Instruction  is  per- 
missible it  needs  careful  organisation.  When 
a  man  is  brought  up  to  a  certain  trade  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  a  sufficiency  of  the  work  he  can 
do  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in  comfort. 
Yet  such  employment  is  difficult  to  guarantee, 
and  there  are  therefore  objections  to  the 
realisation  of  the  old  English  ideal  of  a  trade 
school  system  which  might  have  been  valuable 
in  the  days  before  power  machinery.  New 
inventions  and  improved  organisation  will 
always  be  throwing  men  out  of  work,  and  if 
their  technical  training  has  deprived  them  of 
their  adaptability,  or  if  they  have  neglected  the 
training  of  their  faculties  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
particular  trade,  technical  training  may  simply 
intensify  the  evils  of  industrial  dislocation.  As 
Canon  Barnett  said  recently  :  "  Lack  of 
intelligence  in  boys  was  fundamentally  the 
cause  of  the  unemployed  problem."  A  man 
must  always  be  ready  to  change  his  occupation 
when  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  If  a 
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man  is  made  critical  and  resourceful  in  his 
youth  he  may  well  hope  to  remain  adaptable 
and  progressive  "into  late  manhood.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  machinery 
needs  increasing  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  to  guide  its  working ;  the  habits 
and  capacities  a  boy  acquires  at  school  are  the 
bases  of  his  success  in  life ;  but  workshop 
and  office  conditions  are  so  specialised  that 
any  technical  knowledge  a  boy  picks  up 
in  school  is  apt  to  prove  useless,  possibly 
even  an  encumbrance  when  he  goes  to  work. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
the  wishes  of  forty-three  boys  about  to  leave 
an  elementary  school  of  average  social  standing 
as  to  their  future  occupation.  Seven  wished 
to  be  carpenters,  six,  engineers  of  one 
description  or  another,  four,  butchers,  three, 
sailors,  two,  commercial  travellers,  two, 
draughtsmen,  and  one,  artist,  bricklayer, 
builder,  bootmaker,  fireman,  glass  -  blower, 
hosier,  letter-sorter,  milkman,  naval  artificer, 
house  painter,  postman,  stationer.  Two 
wished  to  become  handy  men,  or  jacks  of 
all  trades.  The  large  number  of  would-be 
carpenters  is  probably  due  to  the  woodwork 
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course  through  which  every  boy  passes ;  those 
who  favoured  the  butcher's  business  very 
probably  followed  up  the  hint  of  the  teacher 
who  showed  how  he  would  sketch  out  an 
essay  on  the  subject ;  many  of  the  boys  chose 
their  father's  occupations. 

It  is  on  its  negative  side,  however,  that  the 
list  is  most  suggestive.  Although  all  the  boys 
learn  shorthand — a  purely  mechanical  subject 
of  the  slightest  educational  value,  the  teaching 
of  which  in  elementary  schools  is  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  allow  purely  utili- 
tarian considerations  to  pervert  our  educational 
practice — not  one  wished  to  enter  an  office. 
The  only  references  to  office  work  are  un- 
complimentary. In  arguing  for  his  particular 
choice,  one  boy  says :  "  You  do  not  have 
always  to  sit  in  an  unhealthy  office  ; "  while 
another :  "  An  office-boy  sits  down  all  day 
and  adds  up  figures." 

Constancy  of  employment  is  the  chief 
desideratum  of  the  writers  ;  while  some  refer 
to  the  prospects  of  pensions  in  certain  callings. 
One  of  the  two  handy  men  says,  for  instance  : 
"  If  he  had  bad  luck  and  got  out  of  work  he 
can  do  anything,"  and  the  other :  "  They  are 
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very  often  ready  to  do  any  little  job;  to 
handle  anything."  A  third  says  that  if  he 
were  out  of  work  he  would  go  for  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor,  because  they  would  make  a  man 
of  him. 

Open-air  or,  at  any  rate,  healthy  conditions 
of  work  are  desired  by  all  (even  a  would-be 
compositor  thinks  his  work  would  make  him 
healthy  and  strong),  and  of  course  preference 
for  short  hours  and  good  wages  occurs  in  most 
of  the  papers,  while  there  is  a  general  desire 
to  enter  trades  involving  "not  very  hard 
work" — though  one  boy,  who  wishes  to 
become  a  stationer,  "  as  it  would  give  me 
a  living  as  it  did  my  father  before  me," 
looks  forward  to  "a  nice  lot  of  work." 

One  or  two  hope  in  time  to  possess  their 
own  business.  The  interesting  nature  of  the 
work  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
engineers,  although  the  work  is  recognised 
as  hard  and  the  examinations  as  difficult. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artist  "  would  not 
have  to  stand  up  very  long." 

Cleanliness  is  much  in  demand.  There  are 
approving  references  to  the  special  dress  of 
engineers  and  painters  —  though  the  boys 
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seem  to  regard  them  somewhat  as  they 
regard  uniforms.  "  The  carpenter  who  does 
not  wear  an  apron  is  not  a  man  of  business," 
is  one  highly  proper — and  probably  derived — 
sentiment.  Another  boy  notes  that  engineer 
apprentices  are  "  respectably  dressed."  The 
polishing  of  milk  cans  had  attractions  for  one 
boy,  while  the  cleanliness  of  carpentry  was 
emphasised  pretty  generally. 

On  the  whole,  the  essays  are  humdrum. 
There  is  only  one  reference  to  adventure — on 
the  part  of  the  boy  who  wishes  to  become  a 
sailor.  Another  notes  that  sailors  learn  a  lot 
of  geography — an  inversion  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  boy  who  says  that  "  printing  makes 
you  a  good  speller."  Another  remembers  that 
sailors  spin  yarns  in  the  forecastle ;  while  yet 
another  objects  that  miners  "see  the  sun  and 
the  pretty  trees  only  on  Sunday."  But  apart 
from  these  subdued  flashes,  the  mass  shows 
that  the  boys  are  prepared  to  plod  dully  and 
unimaginatively  along  the  paths  that  civilisation 
has  beaten  through  life,  and  look  forward 
to  little  beyond  security  and  modest  comfort 
for  the  rest  of  their  days ;  though  here  and 
there  are  indications  of  precocity  in  business 
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affairs.  Thus  the  bootmaker  not  only  mends 
the  boots  he  wears,  but  can  also  sell  all  unclaimed 
pairs  at  a  good  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  wrong  to  use  bad  leather  as  some  "  rotters  " 
do,  who  thereby  lose  their  customers.  Again, 
when  a  builder  is  in  a  muddle  with  his  bills  he 
makes  a  "capictial"  (capital)  account,  and  one  of 
the  advantages  of  a  policeman's  life  is  that  he 
can  get  his  wife  work  as  a  "  matelham  "  (matron) 
at  the  police  stations — to  search  the  drunken 
women.  Not  one  boy  of  the  whole  forty-three 
thinks  of  becoming  a  teacher. 

These  boys  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
normal.  The  average  boy  has  more  spring, 
more  love  of  adventure  than  are  shown  in 
these  papers, 
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CHAPTER  III 

INTENSIVE    EDUCATION 

A  REFORMING  process  may  be  either  the  pulling 
down  of  the  old  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
upon  the  cleared  site,  or  else  the  peeling  off 
of  the  old  as  the  new  attains  to  perfection 
beneath.  The  latter  is  the  traditional  manner 
in  England ;  thus  our  Constitution  grew ;  but 
in  reforming  our  Elementary  Education  we  had 
recourse  to  the  former  process,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  now  in  a  muddle,  and  subject  to 
fits  of  doubt,  suspicion,  and  despair,  alternating 
with  bursts  of  feverish  energy  as  one  experi- 
ment after  another  is  tried  in  one  corner  or 
another  of  the  confusing,  half-destroyed,  half- 
rebuilt  mass  we  call  National  Education. 

The  alteration  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Government  paid  its  grant  was  a  momentous 
change  ;  but  it  could  not  raise  in  a  moment,  as 
from  dragon's  teeth,  an  army  of  teachers  fully 
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equipped  to  educate  on  the  new  lines  ;  courage- 
ous enough  to  enter  at  a  step  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  new-found  liberty.  Had  the 
liberating  process  been  begun  at  the  other  end  ; 
had  the  liberalised  training  of  the  teachers 
preceded  the  change  in  the  schools  instead  of 
following  this  change,  we  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to-day  than  we  are.  The  great  question 
we  have  to  settle,  and  one  which  cannot  wait 
while  a  new  generation  of  teachers  is  being 
reared,  is  whether  the  methods  and  ideals  which 
were  originally  framed  in  the  interests  of  the 
dullest  children  shall  be  continued,  now  that  the 
development  of  intelligence,  with  its  consequent 
differentiation  in  the  rates  of  progress  between 
members  of  even  the  smallest  group,  is  recog- 
nised as  the  end  of  school  work?  In  other  words, 
how  are  the  good  children  to  be  given  the 
fullest  training  to  which  they  are  entitled,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  weaker  children  are  not 
neglected  ? 

The  improvement  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  school  teaching  would  of  course  do  much 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  If  each  class  could 
be  separated  from  every  other  by  walls  or 
partitions,  the  teachers  would  be  free  to  adopt 
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a  more  elastic  discipline,  and  to  give  more 
scope  to  individual  initiative  than  they  now 
can  ;  while  if  their  classes  were  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  if  Article  12  of  the  Code 
were  remodelled  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
a  teacher  responsible  for  forty  children  only, 
not  only  would  individual  treatment  be  easier 
than  it  now  is,  but  the  increased  number  of 
classes  into  which  a  given  number  of  children 
could  then  be  divided  would  give  the  Head 
teacher  greater  power  of  classifying  his 
scholars  according  to  ability.  Nor  need  the 
organisation  stop  within  the  walls  of  any  one 
school.  The  schools  of  a  district  might 
arrange  to  take  the  good,  the  medium,  or 
the  poor  children  of  the  area,  and  to  sort 
out  their  scholars  accordingly.  This  is  of 
course  an  argument  also  in  favour  of  "  mixed  " 
schools  of  boys  and  girls,  but  as  this  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  later,  it  need  not  detain 
us  now.  The  hopeless  cases,  and  even  the 
defective  children,  are  now,  of  course,  picked 
out  for  treatment  in  special  schools. 

But  these  rearrangements  will  only  lessen 
the  difficulty,  they  cannot  remove  it ;  for  even 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
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there  will  be  found  differences.  It  is  com- 
forting, however,  to  find  that  ability,  though 
of  course  differing  in  general  amount  between 
different  individuals,  is  also  differently  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  activities  of  each 
individual ;  and  in  going  from  the  teacher  of 
one  subject  to  the  teacher  of  another,  one  is 
relieved  to  find  the  differing  views  each  takes 
as  to  the  relative  abilities  of  the  various 
members  of  the  same  class ;  and  the  con- 
viction arises  that  perhaps  the  "mass"  of 
ability  is  more  uniform  than  at  first  appeared 
possible ;  while  the  wisdom  of  having  a  variety 
of  methods  bearing  on  a  simple  syllabus,  and 
of  allowing  children  to  develop  their  bent, 
becomes  more  and  more  evident.  A  weak 
mathematician  may  be  a  good  linguist,  while 
the  woodwork  course  has  often  revealed  quite 
unexpected  abilities  in  an  otherwise  "slow" 
boy. 

These  considerations  again  lessen  the 
difficulty  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  any 
given  subject — and  we  have  to  work  at  one 
thing  at  a  time — there  are,  and  must  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  differences  of  ability  among  the 
children  working  at  it.  How  then  is  the 
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teacher  to  meet  this  difficulty?  If  the  work 
is  individual,  the  question  answers  itself — the 
good  ones  can  go  on  alone ;  but  in  class 
teaching  the  difficulty  has  yet  to  be  faced. 
It  is  vain  to  yield  to  the  attraction  of  the 
average ;  the  mean  rate  of  progress  is  as 
partially  serviceable  as  either  extreme. 

The  only  practicable  way  is  apparently  to 
regard  the  best  boy  in  the  class  as  a  pioneer 
—  to  encourage  him  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  benefit  of  both  himself  and  such  of  his 
class-mates  as  can  follow  him.  (Appendices 
L,  M,  N,  P,  R.)  Having  got  through  his  task 
— say  a  deduction  in  Geometry — he  enters  into 
his  well-deserved  rest,  for  intense  work  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  continuous ;  then  possibly 
another  boy  —  helped  (or  piqued)  by  the 
success  of  the  original  demonstrator  —  will 
struggle  through,  and  the  process  will  probably 
continue  until  the  residuum — those  who  "  don't 
want  to  have  a  try " — is  reached,  and  the 
teacher's  exposition  has  to  begin.  But  it  is 
obviously  wiser  to  postpone  exposition  till  this 
stage  than  to  spoil  the  exercise  for  the  most 
robust  by  peptonising  it — as  so  many  teachers 
are  tempted  to  do — at  the  beginning. 
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The  reasons  why  teachers  thus  spoil  the 
subjects  they  teach  are  not  recondite. 
Although  they  know  what  every  parent  knows 
also  by  instinct,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  prompt 
self-activity  in  the  children  under  their  charge, 
yet  they  are  forced  by  circumstances  to 
substitute  the  activity  of  the  teacher  for  the 
activity  of  the  taught.  They  have,  of  course, 
a  syllabus  to  "  get  through "  ;  they  will  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  that  syllabus  they 
may  be  able  to  stick  on  to  the  memory  of  their 
pupils  for  a  definite  time  ;  to  nail  it  in,  to 
place  it  there  permanently,  would  be  beyond 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  sometimes 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  they 
accordingly  first  clear  the  path  themselves — 
to  go  back  to  our  original  figure — and  then 
return  and  drive  their  pupils  along  the  clearing 
they  have  made.  And  they  do  this  at  the 
request  of  the  authorities,  and  to  satisfy  the 
parents  of  their  pupils.  But  how  scandalised 
these  parents  would  be,  how  they  would  talk 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation,  if 
their  children  refused  to  walk  up  Snowdon, 
and  insisted  on  being  carried  up  by  the  train 
because  they  would  thereby  reach  the  summit 
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more  quickly  than  they  could  on  foot.     There 
is,  however,  no  harm  in  taking  train  to  the 
foot  of  Snowdon — if  we   may  be  allowed  to 
work  the  simile  to  death — and  thus  economis- 
ing the  energies  for  toil  which  is  really  worthy 
of  them  ;  similarly,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
expository  treatment  of  the  initial  stages  of  a 
subject  if  the  later  stages  are  so  much  more 
intellectually  valuable  that  the  sooner  they  are 
reached  che  better.     But  for  these  later  stages, 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  between 
the  two  methods  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the  case  ;  the 
dull  boys  may  be  helped  by  the  success  of  the 
brighter,    and    the    latter    will    have    won    a 
knowledge    by    their    own    efforts    which    no 
efforts  of  the    teacher    could    have    given — a 
knowledge  which  is  so  much   part   of  them- 
selves that  they  can  turn  it  in  any  direction, 
and   apply  it  with  the  utmost  readiness,  not 
only  to  similar  but  to  dissimilar  propositions  ; 
and  this  is  a  power  increasingly  required  in 
present-day  examinations.    (Appendix  P.)   The 
chief  evil  was  wrought  when  the  teachers  had 
by  overpressure  to  get  the  "tail"  through  an 
unintelligent  test  by  hook  or  by  crook,   and 
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therefore  kept  the  boys  who  were  safe  grinding 
at  work  which  was  intended  for  the  dullards. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all 
school  work  can  be  conducted  on  the  research 
lines.     There    are   subjects,    like    History,    in 
which  the  pupil  must  be  told  things,  and  these 
subjects  constitute  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
more  strenuous  exercises  wherein  the  best  boys 
act  as  pioneers  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  exhilar- 
ation  of   finding   out    things    for    themselves. 
Children    have    a   thirst    for    facts ;    it  is  the 
desire  to  know  that  forces  the  clever  boy  into 
the  heart  of  the  subject ;  he  would  have  a  fine 
contempt  for  the  value  of  intellectual  exercise 
for  its  own  sake,  if  ever  his  teacher  were  so 
ill-advised  as  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject ; 
he  wants  to  know,    and   his    mind   grows   as 
much  by  the  absorption    of  fitting   food,   the 
material  for  future  exercise,  as  by  the  exercise 
itself.     Like  a  young  plant,  the  mind  will  draw 
"home  to  itself"  from  the  facts  about  it  the 
constituents  it  needs  for  its  own  upbuilding ;  it 
cannot  grow  in   vacua,  both   body  and   mind 
grow  by  means  of  food  as  well  as  by  exercise. 
A    well  -  planned,   well  -  taught    lesson  has  an 
ordering,  harmonising  effect  on  the  mind  such 
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as  the  Greeks  attributed  to  music.  (Appendix 
K.)  But  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  such  a 
lesson  is  apt  to  be  soporific,  perhaps  hypnotic 
in  effect ;  and  to  counteract  this  tendency,  to 
rouse  the  class,  a  halt  should  be  called  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  next  step  demanded 
from  the  children  instead  of  being  given  to 
them.  This  is  quite  within  the  powers  of 
intelligent  children ;  having  been  made  to 
realise,  for  example,  Edward  III.'s  position 
and  that  of  the  French  at  Crecy,  or  Harold's 
and  William's  at  Hastings,  they  can  be 
required  to  decide  how  each  should  move  and 
counter  the  movements  of  the  other ;  while  the 
larger  movements  of  the  campaign,  the  lines  of 
advance  and  retreat  and  so  forth,  can  be  so 
presented  that  they  shall  evoke  a  certain  amount 
of  original  thought,  forecast  and  consequence, 
from  the  boys  themselves.  The  rational  study 
of  Geography  is  fortunately  recognised  by  this 
time  ;  History  is  still  crammed.  Whether  the 
informative  method  has  been  in  use  or  not  for 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  subject,  the  real 
progress,  the  intellectual  benefit  of  the  work, 
begins  only  when  the  teacher  is  in  a  position 
to  cross-examine  his  pupils. 
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The  art  of  teaching  is  very  largely  the  art 
of  cross-examining  several  juvenile  witnesses 
at    once.     A    training    in    cross  -  examination 
would  probably  be  of  more  value  to  teachers 
than  a  training  in  the  methods  of  inductive 
science,    and    visits    to    the    law    courts    as 
suggestive     educationally    as     visits     to     the 
practising     schools.      No    exercise     is     more 
strengthening   for    both    teacher    and    taught 
than   an    intellectual    wrestle ;    nothing    is    so 
good  for  a  boy  as  to  be  put  in  a  hole,  and 
then  laughed  at  till  he  either  wriggles  himself 
out  or  confesses  his  error.    The  questions  which 
brought  Socrates  into  disfavour  in  Athens  may 
have  been  very  disturbing,  but  they  did  not 
lead  to  sedition.     A  man  must  learn  to  think 
for  himself;  and  to  be  made  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  as  a  boy  is  the  best  training  he  can 
receive  for  the  purpose.     The  more  the  tree 
is  blown  about  the  stronger  become  its  roots. 
Our  modern  methods,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
in  giving  the  tree  trunk  an  ivy-like  incrustation 
of  facts,  which  adds  to  its  apparent  size  and 
strength,  but  which  is  in  reality  choking  the 
life  out  of  it.     It  is  very  depressing  to  see  a 
class  on  the  look-out  for  some  tone  or  look, 
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for  some  unconsciously  given  sign  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  indicating  the  kind  of  answer  he 
requires ;  and  to  note  how  the  whole  class  will 
veer  round  with  the  rapidity  and  shamelessness 
of  a  weather -cock  when  they  imagine  the 
opposite  answer  to  the  one  they  have  given 
is  the  one  the  teacher  wants.  How  proud 
teachers  are,  too,  when  every  child  in  a  class 
is  able  to  answer  any  given  question  ;  yet  how 
valueless  must  be  a  question  that  can  be 
answered  by  even  the  dullest  child  or  by  the 
whole  class  simultaneously.  The  idea  that 
the  child  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter 
lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  educational 
mistakes.  He  is  by  nature  far  more  like  a 
sturdy  rebel,  and  should  be  treated  as  such, 
even  though  the  energy  required  to  tackle 
him  is  greater  than  the  energy  sufficient  to 
hypnotise  him ;  even  though  it  requires  more 
power  than  every  teacher  possesses,  with  his 
present  training,  to  expose  and  disprove  in 
Socratic  vein  every  fallacy  children  let 
themselves  in  for. 

The  line  of  thought  pursued  hitherto  in 
this  chapter  may  well  suggest  the  inquiry : 
What  then  is  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
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towards  the  Examination  System  which  is 
regarded  by  so  many  as  the  foundation, 
perhaps  even  the  glory  (for  those  who  do  well) 
of  all  branches  of  English  education  ? 

Assuming  that  the  teacher  is  free  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  system 
under  which  he  works,  but  with  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel,  his  attitude  will  be 
somewhat  as  follows :  While  he  objects 
strongly  to  examination  as  the  end  of  school 
work,  knowing  as  he  does  how  unreliable  it  is 
as  a  test  of  relative  merit ;  how  its  results 
depend  on  irrelevant  and  uncontrollable 
conditions,  like  the  health  of  the  examiner 
or  the  examinee ;  the  weather ;  the  luck  of 
the  questions ;  the  proximity  of  chattering 
invigilators ;  the  skill  of  the  coach  in  spotting 
likely  questions  by  a  comparison  of  recent  sets, 
he  yet  recognises  the  value  of  examinations  as 
an  educational  instrument.  He  agrees  with 
Sir  John  Gorst  when  he  says  that  preparation 
for  examination  is  not  education  at  all ;  with 
Mr.  Acland  that  the  old  system  of  paper 
examinations  is  not  the  true  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school,  and  is  often  altogether 
deceptive ;  that  in  America  there  are  almost 
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no  examinations,  and  in  Germany  the  ordinary 
paper  examination  of  which  we  thought  so 
much  is  unknown  ;  with  Mr.  Morant  when 
he  said  that  no  country  in  the  world  comes 
near  to  us  in  our  hunger  for  examination 
results  and  certificates  to  hang  up  in  our 
bedrooms ; l  with  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe 
that  examinations  of  all  kinds  were  a  very 
unsatisfactory  test  of  progress  ;  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  by  a  certificate  of  study  without 
outside  examinations  at  all.  He  agrees  with 
these  and  with  many  other  opinions  that  could 
be  brought  forward,  and  he  welcomes  the 
attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  enlighten- 
ment shown  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  selection 
of  the  Osborne  cadets.  Yet  he  sees  that 
examination  —  the  continuous  examination — 
which  forms  part  of  the  daily  round,  and  the 
more  formal  terminal  test  give  just  the  back- 
bone and  self-reliance,  the  power  of  rising  to 
emergencies  and  of  doing  oneself  justice  at 

1  Commenting  on  Mr.  Morant's  words,  the  London 
Teacher  says :  "  We  cried  for  bread  and  they  gave  us  a 
stone,  and  now  the  process  has  gone  on  so  long  that  we 
are  crying  for  the  stones  themselves  and  want  to  arrange 
them  in  pretty  patterns.  Perhaps,  if  we  keep  on  crying  for 
stones,  the  authorities  will  begin  to  give  us  bread." 
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crises  which  are  at  present  somewhat  lacking 
in  our  elementary  schools,  where  teachers  are 
so  anxious  to  "develop  intelligence"  that  they 
nurse  the  feeble  plant  till  it  is  too  thin  and 
weak  to  stand  by  itself.  But  between  such  a 
use  of  examination  and  the  definite  rejection  or 
approval  of  years  of  study  upon  the  results  of  a 
few  hours'  paper  work,  which  cannot  possibly 
cover  the  whole  ground,  there  is  a  world  of 
difference. 

The  thoughtlessness  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  general  belief  in  examinations  lies  also 
at  the  root  of  another  misapprehension,  which 
is  almost  as  great  a  hindrance  to  education,  and 
another  aspect  of  which  was  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  Moral  Training.  In  that  chapter 
the  prevalent  notion  that  all  the  virtues  could 
be  fostered  at  once  in  a  child  was  held  to  be 
mistaken.  On  the  intellectual  side  the  idea 
takes  the  form  of  demanding  from  pupils  an 
all-round  excellence,  a  putting  forth  of  the 
powers  at  every  point  of  the  circle  of  conscious- 
ness at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  result 
is  not — as  anyone  might  foresee — all-round 
excellence,  but  a  diffusion  of  energy  which 
results  in  all-round  mediocrity. 
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La  petite  morale  tue  lagrande ;  some  forms  of 
excellence  are  more  worth  having  than  others  ; 
we  must  concentrate  the  fire  of  our  batteries 
on  one  foe  at  a  time  ;  if,  like  Martha,  we  are 
troubled  over  many  things,  we  become  unable 
to  choose  the  better  part ;  if  a  boy  is  really 
anxious  to  get  on  with  a  subject,  the  powers 
and  knowledge  he  needs  for  the  purpose  will 
gradually  form  within  him  by  a  process  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  and  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure  will  solidify  the  foundations. 

The  refusal  to  recognise  this  principle  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  resulted  in  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  the  three  R's  to  the 
people  who  have  spent  from  seven  to  ten  years 
of  their  childhood  in  acquiring  little  else. 

In  writing,  for  instance,  a  boy  who  can 
spell  and  write  well,  and  never  leaves  out 
words  and  phrases  when  the  exercise  is 
mechanical,  begins  to  make  all  these  mistakes 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  as  well  about 
the  subject  matter;  and  the  more  interested 
he  is  in  it,  the  more  will  he  write,  and,  especi- 
ally if  the  time  be  short,  the  worse  will  become 
his  faults.1  To  caution  him  and  to  stop  him 
1  See  note  to  Appendix  E  and  p.  142. 
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continually  for  the  correction  of  the  minor 
faults  leads  to  no  proportionate  improvement 
in  these  respects,  while  the  probabilities  are 
that  such  action  will  ruin  the  intellectual  value 
of  the  composition — though,  of  course,  unob- 
trusive correction  is  desirable.  The  wheat 
and  the  tares  come  up  together ;  but  the 
youthful  mind  can  be  so  cultivated  that  the 
wheat  will  in  time  choke  the  tares  out  of 
existence.  We  know  what  happens  when  we 
try  to  pull  the  tares  up  by  the  roots.  A 
young  boy  cannot  be  trained  to  write  fast ; 
he  must  begin  with  copperplate.  When, 
therefore,  speed  becomes  necessary,  his  hand- 
writing suffers  shipwreck ;  but  after  a  period 
of  chaos  a  running  hand  evolves  of  itself. 
Probably  definite  instruction  in  the  chaotic 
period  would  produce  only  annoyance  and 
disgust,  and  not  a  running  hand  at  all.  An 
intelligent  boy  who,  on  leaving  school,  finds 
that  good  handwriting  is  required  in  his  daily 
work,  would  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
learning  longhand  as  he  would  to  shorthand 
— in  the  evening  school.  In  the  day  school 
there  are  more  important  matters  to  con- 
sider during  composition  lessons ;  and  let  us 
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gratefully  acknowledge  the  fact  that  not  quite 
all  our  pupils  become  junior  clerks.  Similarly, 
improvement  in  literary  style  comes  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  the  increasing 
power  of  the  writer  to  think  out  his  subject 
clearly  and  logically.  Definite  lessons  on 
style  would  produce  merely  the  mannerisms 
we  might  expect  from  an  "educated"  ape. 

If,  however,  writing  had  been  taught  intelli- 
gently, we  might  now  have  a  body  of  practical 
experts  in  different  subjects  able  to  write 
clearly  on  their  different  subjects ;  and  we 
should  be  largely  free  from  that  troublesome 
intermediary,  the  literary  hack,  who,  like  a 
Spanish  letter-writer,  expresses  other  people's 
thoughts  for  them,  and  as  often  as  not 
caricatures  the  subjects  he  deals  with  — 
education  in  particular — through  his  inability 
to  seize  on  essentials  and  reject  the  irrelevant. 

The  average  length  of  the  essay  producible 
under  standard  conditions  of  spelling  and 
handwriting  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
essay  which  the  child  would  produce  under 
easier  conditions,  if  the  subject  were  con- 
genial—  and  that  fraction  is,  as  a  rule, 
intellectually  valueless,  being  as  often  as  not 
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the  mere  reproduction  either  of  a  model 
given  by  the  teacher  or  else  of  a  summary 
printed  on  a  small  card  (Appendix  F)  and 
read  by  the  writer  just  before  writing.  So 
far  have  our  materialistic  conceptions  carried 
us.  We  no  longer  expect,  or  desire,  or 
provide  for  thought ;  intelligence  is  too  rare, 
too  erratic  to  be  relied  upon  to  give  results  ; 
is  it  not,  therefore,  better  to  leave  it  free  as 
air  to  blow  whithersoever  it  listeth,  and  to 
concentrate  our  energies  upon  work  which 
shall  show  the  ratepayer's  representative  that 
we  have  not  been  "  slacking  ?  "  (Appendix  P.) 
Intelligence  has  been  squeezed  out  of  our 
school  life  (because  it  is  not  constant),  just  as 
some  anthropologists  maintain  that  our  wisdom 
teeth  are  being  squeezed  out  of  our  shortening 
jaws.  Would  that  we  as  a  people  had  the 
wit  to  read  the  warning  of  the  Record 
Diamond,  Nature's  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
materialism. 

In  arithmetic  a  similar  kind  of  criticism 
hampers  the  teacher ;  but  of  late,  as  a  great 
concession,  the  use  of  Algebra  has  been 
recognised.  The  distrust  of  Algebra,  and  the 
worship  of  handwriting  and  spelling,  are  two 
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typical  evils  which  followed  in  the   wake   of 
the  Results  system. 

But  it  is  in  Reading,  the  most  important  of 
the  elementary  subjects,  that  we,  as  a  people, 
are  most  backward,  retarded  as  we  have  been 
by  the  unintelligent  idealism  of  our  educational 
paymasters.  Singularly  enough,  Reading  is 
taught  in  only  a  small  number  of  schools.  Of 
course  " every  poor  child"  can  do  what  a 
drunken  man  can  do — convert  printed  symbols 
into  spoken  sounds  ;  but  what  is  this  but  the 
rattling  of  peas  in  a  drum  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  power  to  understand  and  to 
criticise  the  subject  -  matter  of  the  printed 
page?  Is  not  the  possession  of  the  mechanical 
faculty  a  possible  source  of  danger  of  the 
gravest  kind?  We  all  remember  "The  Mad 
Dog  Fleet"  placards  of  October,  1904.  The 
people  must  obviously  learn  to  read  if  we  are 
to  keep  a  cool  head  and  a  balanced  judgment 
in  crises  which  are  more  likely  to  confront 
us  with  our  scattered  empire  and  world- 
wide interests  than  any  other  people. 

The  mechanical  art,  indeed,  which  passes  as 
reading  in  our  schools  is  highly  developed, 
and  one  may  often  hear  a  girl — more  rarely  a 
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boy —  reading  aloud  with  "expression"  a 
passage  of  poetry,  the  meaning  of  which  she 
is  quite  unable  to  render  in  her  own  words. 
But  no  skill  in  elocution  will  avail  in  the 
choice  of  books.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
thinks  that  the  system  of  modern  education 
and  the  reaction  against  it  are  responsible  for 
a  very  large  measure  of  the  trash  that  young 
people  seem  to  read  nowadays  in  their 
leisure.  They  are  taught  to  read  what  they 
do  not  care  for;  they  fly  to  the  reading  of 
what  is  not  worth  caring  for.  The  truth 
is  perhaps  rather  —  as  regards  elementary 
school  children,  at  any  rate — that  they  never 
necessarily  associate  reading  with  thinking, 
and  that  they  therefore  absorb  facts,  snippets, 
printed  matter  of  all  sorts,  half-consciously, 
blankly,  as  a  sort  of  mental  sedative  to  stave 
off  the  malady  of  thought.  Those  houses 
which  can  supply  the  anodyne,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  crude  flavourings,  most 
effectively  command  the  largest  circulations 
for  their  papers.  Even  penny  dreadfuls  are 
probably  better  than  the  halfpenny  " comics" 
wThich  boys  buy  so  freely.  Murder  and 
robbery  appeal  to  a  boy  on  their  romantic, 
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adventurous  side.  He  does  not  reflect  on 
their  moral  aspect.  To  be  interested  in 
Deadwood  Dick  is  not  necessarily  to  have 
criminal  instincts,  as  many  magistrates, 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  others  suppose ; 
but  to  wade  through  page  after  page  of 
illustrated  jokes  and  never  to  smile  once  is 
indicative  of  a  more  parlous  intellectual  con- 
dition —  unless  the  boy,  in  his  thirst  for 
adventure,  follows  the  doings  of  Tired  Tim 
and  Weary  Willie,  simply  for  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  what  happens  next.  At  any  rate, 
these  individuals,  and  the  heroes  of  The 
Gleam  and  Chips,  are  far  behind  Ally  Sloper, 
who  is  after  all  public-spirited  and  moves  in 
the  world  of  affairs ;  his  later  imitators  skulk 
round  corners  and  down  areas,  bent  on  dull 
mischief  which,  one  would  think,  would  bore  a 
boy  who  had  learnt  to  think  to  death.  Girls 
prefer  for  the  most  part  Penny  Stories,  chiefly 
domestic,  moral,  and  sparsely  illustrated,  and 
these  they  will  read  uninterruptedly  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  ;  for  a  girl  of  thirteen 
approximates  far  more  nearly  to  a  woman  than 
a  boy  to  a  man. 

So  much  for  reading  as  it  is  ;  how  might  it 
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be  made  real  ?  In  the  first  place,  good  books 
must  be  obtained  instead  of  the  ordinary 
readers  which  the  London  Teacher  describes 
as  "  scrappy  hindrances  to  sound  teaching." 
Fortunately,  standard  works  can  be  bought 
now  at  an  astonishingly  cheap  rate.  "  Penny 
Poets,"  "  Books  for  the  Bairns  "  (Appendix  E), 
and  other  reprints,  ranging  from  a  penny  to 
fourpence  halfpenny  a  copy,  can  be  obtained 
in  profusion — and,  mercifully,  without  the  notes 
that  destroy  the  educational  value  while  they 
enhance  the  examination  -  cramming  value  of 
the  more  expensive  school  editions  of  the 
same  works.  Dialogues  are  less  read  than 
they  should  be.  In  the  matter  of  fairy  tales, 
let  us  save  the  robust  Grimm  from  being 
overshadowed  by  the  milder  Anderson. 

I  f  these  books  were  bought  at  the  cheapest 
rate — and  even  the  worst  of  them  is  as  well 
printed  as  the  halfpenny  newspaper,  and  will 
be  read  by  younger  and  keener  eyes — they 
could,  when  read,  be  either  given  or  sold  at  a 
reduction  to  those  who  had  been  studying 
them,  and  by  this  means  the  nucleus  of  that 
most  interesting  collection,  a  minimum  -  cost 
library  would  be  formed  in  each  family. 
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(Appendix  G.)  Few  schools  have  libraries 
attached,  though  Blackpool  is  attempting  to 
connect  its  schools  with  its  public  library 
system.  Other  boroughs,  however,  find  it 
cheaper  to  start  school  savings  banks  rather 
than  school  libraries,  and  leave  the 
latter  for  the  teachers  to  found  by 
means  of  concerts,  book  begging,  and 
so  forth.  In  many  schools,  of  course, 
these  cheap  books  could  be  bought  at  the 
beginning  by  the  children  without  hardship 
to  their  parents.  Even  abbreviated  editions 
may  whet  the  appetite  of  those  who  read  them 
for  the  complete  works  ;  and  if  the  reading  of 
these  cheap  editions  were  rapid,  as,  considering 
the  price  of  new  books,  it  might  well  be,  the 
reading  lesson  would  begin  to  have  some 
connection  with  literary  interest  and  intelli- 
gent thought— a  connection  which  is  impossible 
when  the  "  reading  "  is  confined  to  a  "  reader  " 
which  is  "  read  "  over  and  over  again,  and  also 
made  the  basis  of  spelling  exercises  antici- 
patory to  a  dictation  test  which  will  be 
taken  from  any  "  readers  "  the  class  has  been 
engaged  upon.  Under  these  conditions  any 
extension  of  the  reading  area  might  lead  to  a 
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collapse  in  the  dictation  test,  and  therefore  to 
provide  against  the  latter  contingency  the  field 
of  "  reading  "  was  severely  limited. 

The  majority  of  children  who  learn  modern 
languages  will  never  have  occasion  to  speak 
them.  But  if  they  can  read  with  ease  French 
and  German  and  other  books,  their  modern 
languages  will  be  of  real  value  to  them,  even 
if  they  never  go  abroad.  This  end,  therefore, 
seems  the  best  to  aim  at  in  schools  where  the 
time  devoted  to  modern  languages  is  rather 
short.  The  power  to  write  and  speak  the 
languages  can  be  acquired  afterwards  by  those 
who  find  they  need  it.  The  study  of 
comparative  grammar  is,  of  course,  an 
excellent  training. 

But  although  school  reading  should  be  wide 
enough  to  arouse  interest,  it  should  also  be 
made  a  much  more  intellectual  exercise  than  it 
now  is.  The  teacher  should  spare  no  effort  to 
make  sure,  by  close  questioning,  that  his  pupils 
have  not  only  understood  what  they  have  read, 
but  have  also  begun  to  think  independently 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  lesson. 
If  he  takes  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  for 
example,  he  should  lead  his  class  to  express  their 
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opinion  upon  the  plan  made  between  Antonio 
and  Bassanio,  whereby  the  former  financed  the 
latter,  who  was  his  insolvent  debtor,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  worthy  in  appearance  to 
marry  Portia  and  so  pay  Antonio,  not  only  the 
amount  of  his  former  debts,  but  also  the  loan 
advanced  for  his  present  outfit.  Antonio 
thinks  such  a  plan  "stands  within  the  eye  of 
honour."  Do  the  children  ?  or  can  they  bring 
forward  other  facts  or  arguments,  chiefly  from 
the  text,  to  prove  that  the  plan  was  in  reality 
different  in  intention  from  its  surface  appear- 
ance ? — and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
mitigation.  The  Trial  Scene  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  all  manner 
of  interesting  ethical  questions,  and,  taken  on 
these  lines,  proves  an  excellent,  because 
unconscious,  moral  training.  To  be  forced  to 
discover  the  strength  of  Shylock's  position  on 
the  question  of  interest,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
badness  of  the  treatment  he  receives  through- 
out the  play,  to  be  made  to  dissect  Portia's 
arguments  in  spite  of  the  glory  of  her  rhetoric, 
is  a  bracing  exercise,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  upon  which  the  brightest  children  enter 
with  zest,  while  the  duller  are  interested 
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enough  to  follow  the  points  as  they  are  made- 
Children  are  merciless  critics  ;  they  speak  as 
Samuel  spoke  in  judgment  upon  Eli ;  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  blurred  by 
any  extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
their  logic  is  perfectly  cold-blooded  ;  and 
therefore  a  mental  exercise  which  might  turn 
older  pupils  into  prigs  or  Pharisees,  will  be  to 
school  children  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  in 
reasoning  free  from  any  introspective  element ; 
the  application  of  certain  canons  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  report  of  a  cause  ctlebre,  and  to 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose. 

Sonnets  have  been  similarly  treated  with 
equally  satisfactory  results  (Appendices  A,  B, 
C,  D.)  The  task  of  grasping  and  explaining 
the  significance  of  a  didactic  sonnet  is  at  first 
severe  and  almost  repellent ;  but,  the  inertia 
once  overcome,  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  verse  comes  with  power  to  grasp  its 
meaning,  and  a  class  so  trained  will  ask  for 
sonnets  rather  than  for  any  other  form  of  verse. 
Both  Drama  and  History  are  highly  educa- 
tional, as  they  show  thought  resulting  in 
action,  and  stimulate  the  judgment  by  arousing 
sympathy  with  the  human  struggle. 
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The  Fiscal  Question  has  vivified  nineteenth 
century  history  by  challenging  its  conclusions, 
and  as  History  is  solidified  Politics  this 
question  must  be  faced. 

If  a  teacher  were  asked  whether  such 
teaching  of  the  three  R's  were  feasible  in 
school,  he  would  probably  reply :  "  No ;  at 
least  not  so  long  as  we  have  to  get  through 
a  certain  amount ;  work  on  those  lines  would 
be  too  time-taking."  The  fault  lies,  then,  not 
in  the  teacher,  but  in  those  who  demand  too 
much  definite  knowledge  as  a  result  of  school 
work ;  who  think  that  because  life,  and  par- 
ticularly town  life,  is  complicated,  that  therefore 
education  must  be  complicated  also.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  urged  again  that  the  value  of 
education  is  no  more  to  be  measured  by  the 
retention  of  the  facts  learned  in  school  than  is 
the  artistic  value  of  a  picture  proportional  to 
its  surface  area ;  the  average  Briton  would  be 
vastly  surprised  if  at  the  end  of  his  life  he 
found  that  he  weighed  just  a  few  pounds  more 
than  all  he  had  ever  drunk  or  eaten  ;  yet  on 
this  analogy  he  judges  of  educational  success. 
He  seems  to  regard  a  knowledge  of  the 
tramways  of  an  area  as  a  satisfactory 
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substitute  for  the  power  to  walk.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  facts  learnt  at 
school  are  practically  valueless,  and  may  be 
forgotten  without  loss.  The  number  of 
things  we  really  need  to  know  on  starting 
life  is  indeed  not  great ;  in  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  the  four  simple  rules  and  money  sums  ; 
children  would  evolve  the  other  rules  gradually 
as  they  were  wanted.  Beyond  that  all  other 
arithmetic  is  trade  arithmetic,  and  worked  by 
scales  and  ready  -  reckoners,  and  methods 
unknown  in  the  Standards ;  though  if  the 
metric  system  were  taught  universally  and 
our  present  tables  left  as  an  after  -  school 
subject,  to  be  learnt  by  such  as  needed  them 
(they  would  of  course  form  part  of  a  school 
domesticities  course),  we  should  be  saved  time  in 
school,  and  also  be  brought  nearer  to  a  sensible 
system  of  measures.  The  teaching  of  decimals 
might  also  be  made  quite  easily  an  extension 
of  integral  arithmetic.  The  nature  of  the  other 
subjects  to  be  taught  is,  however,  so  relatively 
unimportant,  the  method  of  teaching  them  so 
vitally  important,  that  there  would  be  no  great 
objection,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in 
the  authorities  saying  which  subjects  are  likely, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  local  conditions,  to  be  of 
most  practical  value  to  the  children  on  leaving  ; 
provided  always  that  they  gave  the  teachers  a 
perfectly  free  hand  as  regards  the  amount  they 
taught,  and  the  teaching  methods  they  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  these  subjects.  A  skilful 
teacher  can  teach  the  elements  of  any  subject 
just  as  a  skilful  lawyer  can  defend  any  criminal 
of  whose  innocence  he  need  not  be  convinced. 

But  even  if  teachers  were  allowed  such 
liberty  there  might  be  a  danger  of  becoming 
too  utilitarian  in  aim,  and  thus  of  unfitting  a 
certain"  proportion  of  the  children  for  their 
after  life;  far  better  would  it  be  to  develop 
within  them  the  energy  and  ability  which  will 
enable  them  to  hunt  up  any  information  they 
may  require  in  the  present  or  in  the  future, 
than  to  try  to  anticipate  their  widely  diversified 
wants  in  the  very  few  years  they  spend  in 
school.  In  later  life  the  possession  of 
knowledge  makes  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure ;  but  school  days  are  too 
early  and  too  short  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge,  which  would  be  unreal  in  school. 

Nor  is  a  ferret-like  ability  to  hunt  up  what 
they  require  all  they  need.  Still  more 
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necessary  is  the  power  to  conceive  and  carry 
out  plans,  and  in  both  respects  our  school 
training  is  at  present  deficient.  Yet  in  the 
playground  children  organise  themselves  for 
games  with  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  only 
in  the  class  room  that  all  initiative  is  reserved 
to  the  teacher,  that  the  children  cease  to  be 
poets  (creators,  makers,  doers),  and  become 
mere  automata,  moving  at  the  will  of  another. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  Squeers  and 
Dotheboys  Hall  ;  but  in  making  his  boys 
work  at  actual  jobs  he  was  right,  even  though 
his  motive  was  not  purely  educational.  We 
cannot  become  as  practical  as  Mr.  Sqeers 
to-day,  but  if  the  class  lessons  which  are 
at  present  devoted  to  information  -  giving 
were  devoted  to  active  investigations,  the 
excellencies  of  the  playground  activities  might 
be  brought  also  within  the  school  walls. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  teacher  had 
decided  upon  finding  the  height  of  the  class- 
room floor  above  the  playground  ;  he  would 
ask  for  suggested  methods,  would  take  each 
in  turn  and  submit  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
class.  Then  he  might  determine  by  vote 
which  method  should  be  adopted  first,  and 
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the  proposer  of  the  accepted  method  would 
be  called  upon  to  carry  it  out  in  detail 
alone  or  helped  by  friends.  Or  several 
methods  could  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  once 
and  the  results  compared,  different  parties 
exchanging  and  carrying  out  the  methods 
of  other  parties  in  succession,  until  a  general 
opinion  as  to  the  result  and  as  to  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  it  had  been  arrived  at, 
and  truth  was  seen  to  emerge  not  from  the 
mouth  of  authority — the  teacher  in  this  case — 
but  from  the  clash  of  convictions.  The  quick, 
intelligent  boys  would  be  the  generals,  the 
directors  ;  the  slow,  plodding  boys  the  carriers 
out  of  details ;  and  thus  there  will  be  a  simul- 
taneous and  harmonious  development  of  the 
apparently  antagonistic  individualistic  and  col- 
lectivist  activities,  the  individual  needing  to 
be  at  his  best  to  take  his  place  worthily  in 
the  organisation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The 
many-sided  activities  of  even  the  youngest 
children  will  supply  suggestions,  should  ever 
the  teacher's  invention  become  exhausted. 

If  a  quieter  exercise  were  wished  for,  the 
class  might  settle  whether  it  is  better  to  walk 
home  or  to  ride  on  the  outside  of  a  tram  on 
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a  wet  day  ;  whether  the  conductor — who  of 
course  wishes  to  prevent  anybody  from  getting 
off  without  paying — ought  to  begin  collecting 
the  fares  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of 
a  full  tram  ;  it  might  also  be  called  upon  to 
reason  out  the  nature  of  the  ticket  system,  and 
why  trams  sound  their  gongs  when  abreast. 
Each  member  of  a  class  in  turn  might  be  ap- 
pointed meteorologist,  time-keeper,  and  monitor. 
It  would  be  a  useful  training  in  many  ways  to 
take  daily  the  weather  news  in  the  paper,  and 
if  possible  prove  it  to  be  wrong.  Barometric 
and  thermometric  readings,  with  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  amount  of  sunshine,  and  possibly 
rainfall,  might  all  be  recorded  regularly  for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise.  Some  classes  might  even 
devise  and  make  the  simpler  instruments  for 
the  purpose  ;  all  should  record  and  calculate. 

A  class  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  average  age 
of  thirteen,  on  being  asked,  in  the  absence  of 
their  usual  teacher,  how  they  would  like  to 
spend  an  hour,  decided  to  hold  a  debate. 
After  rejecting  a  good  number  of  subjects  as 
unattractive,  they  settled  down  to  the  question  : 
Which  had  the  better  chance  of  destroying  the 
other,  a  battleship  or  a  torpedo  boat  ?  and  after 
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a  protracted  discussion,  in  which  there  was 
practically  no  appeal  to  the  result  of  recent 
encounters,  the  class  decided  slightly  in  favour 
of  the  torpedo  boat,  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds.  A  youthful  reader  of  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  drew  a  map  of  the  route  taken 
by  Christian.  The  idea  that  there  was  a 
hidden  meaning  in  the  story  never  entered 
his  head. 

A  syllabus  of  such  work  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  up,  and  possibly  hampering  when  drawn 
up ;  but  there  would  be  great  value  in  the 
written  and  illustrated  record  each  child  kept 
of  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  of  his 
own  share  in  each  exercise.  Nor  could  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  such  exercises  be  assigned 
with  exactness ;  in  some  cases  most  of  the 
work  would  be  done  on  these  lines ;  in  others 
the  teachers  would  prefer  to  work  on  more 
established  lines  at  the  recognised  subjects  of 
instruction.  Fortunately,  a  living  principle 
manifests  itself  in  many  forms ;  inspires  a 
variety  of  methods  ;  no  one  method  must  be 
allowed  to  play  the  cuckoo  in  the  hedge-sparrow's 
nest,  and  turn  its  fellows  out  of  doors.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  oldest  subjects 
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of  instruction  are  those  which  have  gathered 
about  them  the  greatest  bodies  of  teaching 
skill ;  that  exercise  in  these  subjects  is  on  well- 
established  lines,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce 
a  definite,  known,  intellectual  result  than  is 
exercise  in  less  venerable  subjects ;  that  tradi- 
tion is  valuable  until  it  becomes  obstructive. 
To  "  scrap  "  these  machines  in  the  educational 
factory  would  be  to  render  useless  a  great  mass 
of  highly  developed  and  well-matured  skill, 
and  in  consequence  to  diminish  rather  than 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  whole.  To 
abolish  the  older  subjects  would  be  as  much  an 
act  of  Vandalism  as  to  pull  down  the  Norman 
portion  of  a  cathedral  because  it  was  in  a  style 
different  from  that  of  the  newly  restored  West 
front.  If  therefore  a  teacher  chooses  to  work 
at  the  recognised  subjects,  he  has  selected  a 
rich  and  well-cultivated  field  to  work  in  rather 
than  a  trackless  jungle  ;  and  properly  used,  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  former  are  as 
great  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  are  more  con- 
stant, because  better  known  in  their  results. 
Who  can  question,  for  instance,  the  educational 
value  of  arithmetic  taught  by  a  master  who  feels 
himself  free  to  handle  thesubjectashethinksbest. 
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A  common  interest  in  a  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  many  teachers  would  like 
to  feel  free  to  take  their  classes  on  with  them 
in  their  favourite  hobby.  The  educative  value 
of  a  cycle,  a  camera,  and  properly-tended  pets 
is  above  question.  Honest  exhibition  work 
has  also  this  good  feature  :  it  is  the  best  pro- 
ducible, and  its  production  is  accompanied  by 
enthusiasm  and  a  sense  of  its  importance  to 
others  than  the  producers.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  said  for  a  school  or  a  class  which 
has  a  strongly  developed  speciality,  even  if  it 
seems  to  take  up  disproportionate  time.  Work 
at  this  subject  is  in  the  right  spirit  and  along 
the  right  lines,  and  the  spirit  once  introduced 
into  the  school  suffuses  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Children  enjoy  doing  what  they  can  do  well, 
especially  if  their  teacher  evidently  enjoys  the 
work  also.  We  have  already  seen  the  value  of 
a  bond  between  teacher  and  taught,  which  shall 
endure  after  school  age  ;  a  common  interest 
would  provide  such  a  bond,  and  in  pursuing 
this  with  his  pupils,  the  teacher  need  not  fear 
getting  beyond  their  depth  for  the  intellect  of 
intelligent  children  is  india-rubber-like  in  its 
capacity  for  stretching,  especially  when  their 
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interest  is  aroused.  This  capacity  is,  of  course, 
only  a  passing  phase  ;  a  school-boy  will  do  in 
mathematics  and  classics  what  he  will  be  unable 
to  repeat  as  an  undergraduate.  Yet  although 
elasticity  is  not  better  than  solidity  as  a  per- 
manency, it  is  as  well  to  make  fearless  use  of 
the  elasticity  while  it  lasts.  (Appendices  C 
and  D.) 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  work  of  this  kind, 
less  formal  and  definite  than  the  ordinary  school 
round,  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  teacher's 
teaching  methods  and  ideals,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
ordinary  school  work  would  have  to  be  taken 
up  to  act  as  ballast,  and  to  steady  children  who 
might  be  over-stimulated  by  the  newer  treat- 
ment. Yet  with  so  short  a  school  life,  we 
cannot  afford  to  work  in  accordance  with  the 
leisurely  processes  of  Nature  ;  we  must  force 
the  pace  to  some  extent,  and  take  the 
accompanying  risks. 

In  undertaking  this  somewhat  risky  side  of 
his  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  ready  to  turn 
anywhere  to  do  anything,  and  the  panoply  of 
the  present  training  may  hamper  rather  than 
help  him  in  his  movements.  He  must,  on  the 
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contrary,  cultivate  his  instinctive  perceptions, 
to  be  able  to  divine  what  is  passing  in  his 
pupils'  minds,  and  then  bring  it  to  birth,  to 
know  when  to  slacken  the  pace,  and  thus  avoid 
harmful  strain  and  excitement,  and,  in  general, 
to  rely  on  his  sympathies  and  his  human 
qualities,  rather  than  upon  the  precepts  of 
his  books  on  school  management.  He  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  the  educational 
artist ;  less  and  less  the  educational  scientist. 
Sympathy  with  an  instinctive  grasp  of  the  end 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  means  for  reaching 
that  end,  are  the  best  masters  of  method. 

The  methods  and  conceptions  of  informative 
education  have  to  be  revised — sometimes  even 
reversed — before  formative  education  can  be- 
come a  reality.  To  take  one  change  in  the 
point  of  view  which  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  other  changes,  we  might  notice  that  in  work 
of  this  kind  right  and  wrong  are  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  they  are  in,  for  example,  the  spell- 
ing lesson.1  When  a  boy  has  been  careless 

1  The  teacher  welcomes  the  disputes  which  arise  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject  of  correct  spelling  among  the 
general  public  as  an  evidence  that  one  of  the  false  standards 
by  which  his  work  has  been  for  so  long  misjudged  and 
hampered  is  not  in  itself  above  discussion.  The  sole 
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and  made  a  mistake,  it  does  him  good  to 
be  told  sharply  that  he  is  wrong  ;  but  when 
the  same  boy,  doing  his  best  and  stumbling 
about  for  a  clue,  which  his  teacher  already 
possesses,  takes  up  the  wrong  thread,  to  pull 
him  up  short  in  the  same  way  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  also  likely  to  make  him  drop  the 
search  altogether.  When  Napoleon,  in  trying 
to  find  the  ford  he  had  lost,  sent  his  mounted 
guard  out  along  the  radii  of  a  circle,  of  which 
he  himself  stood  the  centre,  all  the  horses 
began  to  swim  save  one.  The  rider  of  this 
particular  animal  was  right.  He  had  dis- 
covered the  ford  ;  but  did  he  deserve  all  the 
praise  we  lavish  on  the  successful  ?  Did  all 
the  rest  deserve  to  be  punished  for  having 
failed  ?  Failure  was  part  of  the  plan. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  intention  and  the  achievement  when 
success  cannot  be  commanded.  When  success 
is  known  to  be  within  the  reach  of  him  who 
makes  the  attempt,  failure  should  be  treated 
with  severity.  Similarly,  we  are  usually  quick 

educational  value  of  shorthand  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
helps  to  break  down  the  tyranny  of  correct  spelling,  and 
to  introduce  a  phonetic  method  which  approaches  to  some 
extent  that  of  the  spacious  days  of  "  Spell  as  you  please." 
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to  punish  those  who  guess.  But  in  an  unknown 
land  guesses  have  to  be  made.  A  system 
of  scientifically  checked  and  systematically 
registered  guesses  is  a  scientific  method 
similar  to  the  process  of  proof  by  exhaustion 
used  by  Euclid.  (See  page  225.) 

Before  going  on  to  the  consideration  of 
one  or  two  definite  questions  of  teaching  and 
organisation,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  in 
closing  these  general  remarks,  that  if  the 
compulsory  school  subjects  were  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  one 
school  to  another,  as  was  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  through  the 
movements  of  their  parents,  would  be  rendered 
easier  than  it  now  is. 

Manual  instruction  of  some  description  should 
form  a  part  of  each  child's  education.  At 
either  end  of  the  school  course  there  is  already 
a  certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  work,  in  both 
Infant  Schools  and  the  Secondary  Schools, 
which  work  under  a  scheme  earning  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  But  the  intervening 
space,  the  "schools  for  elder  children,"  repre- 
sent a  paper  desert  strewn  with  the  arid 
symbols  of  learning,  and  tending  ever  towards 
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greater  and  greater  unreality.  For  the  girls, 
indeed,  there  are  the  welcome  exercises  of 
cookery,  laundry  work  and  sewing ;  but  for 
the  boys  nothing  but  an  occasional  mirage. 
Manual  instruction  in  some  form  or  other  is 
therefore  necessary  if  education  is  to  be  unified 
throughout,  and  if  the  boys  are  to  be  rescued 
from  their  dangerous  and  unnatural  detachment 
from  reality  in  school.  Any  organisation, 
however,  for  manual  instruction  which  caused 
a  class  to  be  split  and  lessons  consequently 
repeated  is  wasteful  and  disturbing.  Wood- 
work centres  should  be  large  enough  to  take 
whole  classes  at  a  time. 

Expression  is  the  key  to  the  intellect ;  the 
intellect  is  the  key  to  the  will.  We  must 
therefore  encourage  expression  in  as  many 
media  as  possible ;  in  word,  in  writing,  in 
drawing,  in  action,  in  material ;  we  must  make 
our  pupils  reveal  themselves  from  as  many 
sides  as  we  can,  in  order  that  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  character  of  each  may 
become  accessible  to  us  to  work  upon.  For 
this  purpose  the  woodwork  lesson,  with  its 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  the  class-room, 
its  small  classes,  its  individualised  activity  and 
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supervision,  its  call  upon  the  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-control,  which  are  so  necessary 
in  the  crowded  life  of  to-day,  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  be  met  with  in  no  other  course. 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  woodwork 
teacher  are  indeed  great,  and  may  well  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  difficult  question 
of  obtaining  accuracy.  A  boy  who  has  grown 
callous  to  blue  crosses  instead  of  R's  upon  his 
exercise  book,  and  who  can  be  made  to  realise 
the  seriousness  of  making  mistakes  only  by  an 
attack  upon  his  epidermis,  finds  that  careless 
measuring  and  slovenly  cutting  lead  to  a  loose 
joint  at  which  everybody  laughs,  and  realises 
in  his  humiliation  that  accuracy  is  necessary  to 
success. 

In  another  important  respect  the  manual 
instructor  is  also  fortunate.  Intellectual  effort 
produces  a  surplus  energy  which  ought  to  be 
worked  off  in  physical  activity.  In  the  class- 
room we  cannot  arrange  for  this ;  we  tend, 
indeed,  to  repress  such  activity  unduly.  In 
the  woodwork  room,  on  the  contrary,  thinking 
is  accompanied,  as  it  should  be,  by  acting ; 
discipline  is  not  confounded  with  "order." 
The  physical  advantage  of  free  movement 
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over  unnatural,  if  not  actually  distorting, 
sitting  postures  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  intellectual  opportunities  of  manual 
instruction  are  then  undoubted  —  and,  of 
course,  these  imply  the  moral — but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  often  the  course  is  regarded  as 
technical  rather  than  educational,  not  because 
the  teachers  wish  to  rear  up  young  carpenters 
— they  wish  quite  the  opposite — but  because 
they  do  not  always  realise  or  see  how  to  use 
the  opportunities  for  real  intellectual  exercise 
that  the  work  possesses.  Manual  training 
teachers  should,  in  fact,  be  as  well  equipped 
and  as  alert  intellectually  as  the  teachers  of 
other  subjects.  There  is  much  to  think  about 
in  woodwork  besides  the  drawing,  setting  out, 
and  making  of  a  model.  Tools,  trees,  timber, 
joints,  all  have  shapes  and  qualities  due  to  a 
discoverable  reason,  and  fit  for  special  purposes. 
Drawing  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
manual  instruction,  and  the  greater  freedom 
and  variety  which  now  prevail  during  the 
drawing  lesson  have  raised  it  from  a  mere 
copying  exercise  into  one  of  the  best  means 
for  developing  the  originality  and  taste  of  the 
pupils  that  we  now  possess. 
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The  question  of  correlating  the  various 
subjects  in  a  school  curriculum  is  often 
discussed,  but  usually  without  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  philosopher,  who  dreams  of  a  unity 
underlying  all  things,  and  of  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  get  as  much  good  exercise  out  of 
his  subject  as  he  can.  Where  one  teacher 
takes  a  class  in  all  subjects  correlation  is  in 
every  way  desirable — it  indeed  becomes  in- 
evitable and  almost  an  unconscious  habit  with 
a  good  teacher.  But  where  a  class  is  under 
different  teachers  for  different  subjects,  cor- 
relation has  its  dangers,  and  since  the 
educational  —  the  gymnastic  —  value  of  a 
subject  does  not  depend  upon  its  relations 
to  other  subjects,  but  upon  its  own  intellectual 
possibilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  correlation 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
process.  If,  accordingly,  in  consequence  of 
correlation  a  teacher  feels  hampered  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject,  if  he  feels  that  he 
is  working  more  to  suit  the  methods  or 
subjects  of  another  than  to  make  the  most 
of  his  own  subject,  the  value  of  his  work 
will  suffer.  Indeed,  correlation  of  this  sort 
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is  apt  to  end  in  the  dictatorship  of  the 
most  opinionated  and  forcible  member  of  the 
teaching  staff,  or  else  of  the  head.  Different 
subjects  exercise  different  mental  faculties ;  to 
smooth  away  their  individual  characteristics, 
to  attempt  to  teach  all  by  the  same 
method,  and  to  obscure  unduly  the  boun- 
daries separating  the  one  from  the  other, 
might  lead  to  the  relatively  poor  development 
of  certain  faculties,  and  to  a  general  haziness 
of  mind  which  is  apparently  on  the  increase. 
But  if  these  dangers  can  be  avoided,  then 
correlation  not  only  plays  the  part  of  an 
intellectual  stevedore,  it  also  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  correlated  subjects,  and  renders 
accumulations  of  knowledge  more  accessible 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  by  providing 
several  chains  of  causation  and  association  by 
means  whereof  they  can  be  brought  rapidly 
into  use  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  question  is  one  of 
philosophic  rather  than  educational  interest  ; 
and  against  the  advantages  of  the  process 
must  be  weighed  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
plete change,  with  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  "marginal  value"  of  the  time  given 
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to  the  new  subject.  We  do  not  correlate 
tennis  and  football,  bridge  and  billiards ;  we 
like  variety,  and  realise  that  differences  are  as 
important  as  similarities.  Yet  there  is  one 
form  of  correlation  which  is  wholly  admir- 
able— that  which  consists  in  facing  the  same 
problem  from  different  standpoints,  and 
attacking  it  with  the  weapons  of  the  various 
subjects.  In  this  way,  the  problems  of 
geometry,  physics,  and  mathematics  can  be 
concentrated,  and  frequently  elucidated  by 
introduction  into  the  woodwork  lesson. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  practical  science 
in  schools,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  children 
get  as  much  training  in  the  inductive  method 
as  is  generally  supposed — not  because  the 
teaching  is  on  wrong  lines,  the  teacher  of 
practical  elementary  science  being  particularly 
free  to  teach  what  and  how  he  thinks  best, 
but  because  the  natural  activity  of  the  children 
overcomes  their  reasoning  power.  They  are 
so  eager  to  get  on  with  the  experiment  that 
they  are  apt  to  forget  or  fail  to  grasp  what 
the  experiment  means.  Facts — especially  those 
which  are  demonstrated  by  the  manipulation  of 
matter — are  so  insistent,  and  the  experiments 
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connected  with  them  so  interesting,  that  they 
are  apt  to  obscure  the  rational  basis  of  which 
they  are  only  the  manifestation,  as  clouds 
obscure  the  sun  that  causes  them.  Children, 
in  fact,  find  it  hard  to  generalise  at  any  time, 
more  especially  when  they  are  engrossed  in  an 
experiment  or  an  operation.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  scientific  principles  are  best 
grasped  in  the  abstract ;  they  may  be  verified 
in  the  concrete.  An  elder  pupil  gained  a 
probably  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
scientific  analysis  by  a  study  of  Seeley's 
"  Political  Science "  than  by  much  of  his 
laboratory  work ;  while  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  prove  the  objective  existence  of  any- 
thing took  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  a  class 
all  the  firmer  for  its  being  perfectly  general 
and  necessarily  abstract.  Reasoning  is  pro- 
bably easier  and  more  satisfactory  in  mathe- 
matics than  in  natural  science,  because  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  former  subject  is  colder, 
and  consequently  the  unity  of  the  chain  of 
reason  stands  out  with  the  greater  clearness. 
A  deductive  subject  almost  necessarily  presents 
more  connected  lines  of  reasoning  than  an 
inductive  subject  —  and  Science,  as  the 
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Memorandum  on  the  Training  of  Teachers 
reminds  us,  is  not  the  study  of  any  particular 
subject  or  group  of  subjects,  but  the  orderly 
method  of  studying  any  subject  whatever. 

The  last  topic  of  an  unduly  long  chapter 
shall  be  "  Co-education  "  as  it  is  called  in  the 
States,  the  "  Mixed  "  School,  as  we  call  it  here. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  system,  and  the  fears  so 
frequently  expressed  as  to  the  teaching  of  boys 
and  girls  irf  the  same  class  are  almost  entirely 
imaginary.  Boys  and  girls  of  school  age  seem 
to  have  but  little  in  common.  Even  the 
presence  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same 
class  effects  hardly  a  connecting  link  between 
the  sexes.  The  boys  are  drawn  to  the  boys, 
the  girls  to  the  girls  ;  in  a  certain  mixed  school 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  rules  of  a 
club  that  was  formed  among  the  elder  girls 
was  to  speak  to  the  boys  as  little  as  possible, 
though  this  was  far  from  being  the  wish,  still 
less  the  command,  of  the  teachers.  Socially, 
then,  the  majority  of  mixed  schools  are  mixed 
in  name  rather  than  in  reality. 

On  the  intellectual  side  the  difference  is 
quite  as  marked.  Boys  and  girls  have  very 
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different  minds  (see  Appendix  D),  and  this 
difference  is  not  due  to  the  continuous 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  benefits  of 
education,  as  is  sometimes  maintained,  since 
twin  brothers  and  sisters  must  inherit  the 
same  intellectual  tendencies ;  one  cannot  be 
centuries  behind  the  other  in  the  matter  of 
acquired  intellectual  power — yet  each  develops 
differently.  Placidity  and  turbulence  seem  to 
be  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  two 
minds.  Girls  work  much  more  laboriously  and 
conscientiously  than  boys.  A  girl  will,  for 
instance,  write  out  her  Latin  homework  three 
or  four  times  to  make  sure  it  is  right ;  a  boy 
would  feel  untrue  to  himself  if  he  touched  it 
again  after  he  had  once  done  it.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  when  the  two  work 
side  by  side  the  girl  is  overworked,  and 
talks  in  her  sleep,  while  the  boy,  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  bad  conscience,  shows  no  sign 
of  overwork.  He  adopts  short  if  difficult 
methods  to  get  things  done  quickly,  while  the 
girl  zigzags  up  Hill  Difficulty,  keeping  to  the 
recognised  path,  however  laborious  it  may  be. 
Yet  so  much  greater  is  the  girl's  natural  power 
of  expression  that  in  class  she  always  seems  to 
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be  the  better  pupil  of  the  two.  The  work  in 
a  mixed  school  is  thus  likely  to  be  steady, 
reliable,  and  conscientious;  but  the  tone  will 
probably  be  too  subdued  to  be  entirely 
beneficial  to  the  more  vigorous  of  the  boys. 
Growing  boys  certainly  need  the  stimulus  of 
a  master,  and  in  mixed  schools  the  mistresses 
— a  certain  proportion  of  whom  are  of  course 
necessary — are  tending  to  oust  the  masters. 

When  the  domesticities  become  the  pre- 
dominant part  in  the  education  of  girls,  mixed 
schools  will  become  impossible.  An  education 
based  on  the  domesticities  will  have  a  unity,  a 
definite  object  and  application,  which  will  make 
it  a  more  effective  intellectual  training  than  a 
boy's.  The  boy's  education  is  in  most  cases 
likely  to  prepare  him  only  indirectly  for  liveli- 
hood— though  directly  for  life — by  developing 
within  him  the  general  powers  which  he  will 
depend  upon  for  his  living.  The  girl's 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  will  prepare 
her  directly  and  simultaneously  for  both  her 
life  and  her  livelihood,  since  the  two  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  one  ;  and  the  subsequent 
responsibilities  of  the  married  woman  are  such 
as,  in  most  cases,  to  more  than  make  up  the 
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intellectual  disadvantage  as  compared  with  her 
husband  with  which  she  started  life.  A  house- 
wife is  in  daily  touch  with  the  material  realities, 
"the  goodly  interests  of  home,"  A  man, 
especially  if  he  be  a  clerk,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  looks  on  life  only  through 
the  cash-book,  the  ledger,  and  the  halfpenny 
paper,  and  many  women  who  have  taken  up 
men's  work  realise  that  the  monotony  and 
drudgery  of  it  are  often  greater  than  those  of 
household  affairs.  The  truth  is  hidden  for  a 
few  years,  but  whilst  the  best  part  of  a 
housewife's  life  is  often  towards  its  close,  when 
she  can  enjoy  some  leisure  and  see  her  children 
arise  and  call  her  blessed,  the  middle-aged 
"woman  worker"  finds  employment  harder  and 
harder  to  obtain,  and  life  less  and  less  pleasant. 
Each  housewife  is  a  Principal  with  a  freedom 
of  action  enjoyed  by  but  few  even  of  the  men 
who  are  entitled  to  call  themselves  Principals, 
So  long  as  her  domestic  plans  succeed  she  can 
take  her  own  line ;  she  gets  on  very  well 
without  a  Code  of  Regulations,  and  so  far  from 
relying  on  the  guidance  of  others,  she  rather 
resents  advice.  Yet,  if  she  had  been  a  school 
mistress  before  her  marriage,  she  would  have 
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been  cramped  and  hedged  in  by  regulations 
and  restrictions  of  every  description.  Her 
success,  unaided  and  alone  in  her  later  sphere, 
should  justify  the  demand  for  greater  freedom 
on  the  part  of  those  still  in  the  position  she 
once  held — and  if  freedom  is  possible  for 
mistresses  why  not  for  masters  ?  But  authori- 
ties usually  estimate  the  difficulty  of  a  work  by 
its  magnitude,  not  its  complexity.  The  governor 
of  a  small  island  might  have  less  leisure  than  a 
Prime  Minister,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  acknow- 
ledged. To  treat  responsible  adults  as  though 
they  were  persons  in  statu  pupillari  is  greatly 
to  impair  their  efficiency  by  filling  them  with  in- 
dignation or  despair.  How  angry  an  assistant 
mistress  was  once  on  being  shown  by  a  fussy 
Head  how  to  hold  her  pen  and  blotting  paper 
while  she — a  graduate  ! — marked  the  registers. 
Continued  insistence  on  microscopic  points  like 
this,  and  on  clerical  returns  without  number, 
results  in  the  teacher  losing  the  sense  of  the 
real  direction  and  responsibility  of  his  work  in 
a  wilderness  of  petty  cares  and  annoyances. 
When  teachers  are  treated  as  professional  men 
and  women  English  National  Education  will 
begin  in  earnest. 
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AN  EXAMINATION  TEST  IN   ENGLISH 

THE   RAINBOW 
A. 

THE  raindrops  shimmered  down  the  beamy  sky  : 

"  Behold,"  one  sang,  "  how  gloriously  bright 

The  golden  garments  of  the  King  of  Light." 

"  Golden  !  O  drop,  a  beam  is  in  thine  eye  !  " 

A  second  cries,  "  His  robe's  of  crimson  dye." 

"  Ye  both  are  blind,"  another  shouts,  "  my  sight 

Is  clear,  and  with  the  purple  veil  of  night 

Our  monarch  is  arrayed  in  mystery." 

Thus  wrangling,  shouting,  hopeless  to  agree, 

The  drops  shot  swiftly  down  the  headlong  steep 

Until  at  last  they  fell  into  the  sea. 

When  they  arose  from  out  the  cold,  dark  deep, 

The  sun  sat  throned  in  stainless  majesty, 

While  down  a  cloud  they  saw  the  rainbow  sweep. 

— Edward  Henry  NoeL 

J3. 

Two  knights  entered  a  large  forest  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  path  leading  through  it.  In  the  middle  they  met 
beneath  a  tree  from  the  branches  of  which  hung  a  shield. 
"That's  a  fine  red  shield,"  said  one.  "Blue,  you  mean," 
said  the  other.  "  No,  I  don't.  I  mean  what  I  say,  red," 
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replied  the  first.  "You're  wrong,"  retorted  the  second, 
and  they  began  to  fight.  Wheeling  about  in  the  course  of 
the  combat,  the  two  knights  found  themselves  each  in  the 
position  occupied  at  first  by  the  other,  and  looking  up 
at  the  shield,  saw  that  it  was  the  colour  the  other  had  said 
it  was  at  first. 

Can  you  see  any  similarity  in  meaning  between  A  and 
B  ?  What  object  had  the  writers  of  these  pieces  in  writing 
them?  What  proverb  or  saying  do  they  enforce  or 
illustrate  ?  Draw  a  plan  of  the  forest  showing  tree,  shield, 
path,  and  knights.  Write  the  names  of  the  colours  on 
either  side  of  the  shield,  and  show  by  means  of  dotted 
lines  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  knights  during 
the  fight. 

And  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  Grain 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain 
Alike  to  no  such  Aureate  Earth  are  turned 
As  buried  once  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

Analyse  the  above,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 
Aureate  =  golden.  Golden  Grain  =  money. 

What  name  can  we  give  to  those  people  described  in  the 
first  line ;  and  in  the  second  ?  What  is  referred  to  in  the 
third  line?  Can  you  make  out  the  curious  thought 
contained  in  the  fourth  line? 

COMPOSITION 
Write  an  essay  on 

SCHOOLBOYS, 

or 
FIRE  IS  A  GOOD  SERVANT  BUT  A  BAD  MASTER. 
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APPENDIX  B 
THE  COMPARISON  OF  TWO  SONNETS 

THE   CHOICE 

A. 

THINK  then  and  act ;  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die. 
Outstretched  in  the  sun's  warmth  upon  the  shore, 
Thou  say'st :  "  Man's  measured  path  is  all  gone  o'er  : 
Up  all  his  years,  steeply  with  strain  and  sigh, 
Man  clomb  until  he  reached  the  truth ;  and  I, 
Even  I,  am  he  whom  it  was  destined  for." 
How  should  this  be !  Art  thou  then  so  much  more 
Than  those  who  sowed,  that  thou  should'st  reap  thereby  ? 

Nay,  come  up  hither.     From  this  wave-washed  mound 
Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me ; 
Then  reach  out  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drowned. 
Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  last  line  be, 
And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond- 
Still,  leagues  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  sea. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

B. 

CLEAVE  THOU  THE  WAVES 
Cleave  thou  the  waves  that  weltering  to  and  fro 
Surge  multitudinous.    The  eternal  Powers 
Of  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  air,  the  hurrying  hours, 
The  winged  winds,  the  still  dissolving  show 
Of  clouds  in  calm  or  storm  for  ever  flow 
Above  thee ;  while  the  abysmal  sea  devours 
The  untold  dead  insatiate,  where  it  lowers 
O'er  gloom  unfathomed,  limitless  below. 
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No  longer  on  the  golden-fretted  sands, 
Where  many  a  shallow  tide  abortive  chafes, 
May'st  thou  delay ;  life  onward  sweeping  blends 
With  far-off  heaven :  the  dauntless  one  who  braves 
The  perilous  flood  with  calm  unswerving  hands 
The  elements  sustain  :  cleave  thou  the  waves. 

—Mathilde  Blind. 

In  reading  these  two  sonnets  what  similarity  do  you 
notice  ?  (Both  are  hortatory ;  both  make  use  of  the  sea  as 
a  figure.)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  sea  in 
the  two  ?  (In  A  it  is  to  be  looked  upon,  in  B  swum  upon.) 

What  figure  is  common  to  the  two  sonnets  ?  (In  both 
the  man  to  whom  the  sonnet  is  addressed  is  resting  on  the 
shore.)  What  is  he  called  upon  to  do  in  A  ?  (To  climb  the 
cliffs) — and  in  B  ?  (To  swim  out  to  sea.) 

What  experience  will  he  gain  by  pursuing  Rossetti's 
advice  ?  (He  will  widen  his  views  and  learn  that  the  limit 
of  knowledge  and  attainment  has  not  yet  been  reached.) 
What  will  he  learn  by  pushing  out  to  sea  ?  (That  courage 
is  rewarded  with  success.) 

If  the  sea  typifies  human  life,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
man  addressed  in  either  sonnet  ?  (At  first  both  are  selfish. 
The  man  in  A  becomes  an  observer,  a  philosopher ;  in  B  a 
man  of  action.) 

Applying  the  conclusion  of  A — that  the  width  of  a  man's 
views  increases  as  he  climbs  higher  above  the  struggle — 
what  danger  threatens  the  swimmer?  (A  small  horizon 
narrows  interest,  intense  interest  in  the  present,  to  the 
possible  exclusion  of  its  wider  relations — a  very  English 
failing.)  Of  what  use  can  the  philosopher  on  the  cliff  be  ? 
(He  can  act  as  a  guide — a  sort  of  lighthouse  to  those  who 
cannot  see  so  far.) 

Note  in  passing  that  cleave  has  two  directly  opposite 
meanings :  to  separate,  as  in  the  sonnet,  and  to  join :  to 
cleave  together. 
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APPENDIX  C 
THE  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  SONNET 

THE   UNIVERSE   VOID 

REVOLVING  worlds,  revolving  systems,  yea, 
Revolving  firmaments,  nor  there  we  end  : 
Systems  of  firmaments  revolving  send 
Our  thoughts  across  the  Infinite  astray, 
Gasping  and  lost  and  terrified,  the  day 
Of  life,  the  goodly  interests  of  home, 
Shrivelled  to  nothing;  that  unbounded  dome 
Pealing  still  on,  in  blind  fatality. 

No  rest  is  there  for  our  soul's  winged  feet, 
She  must  return  for  shelter  to  her  ark — 
The  body,  fair,  frail,  death-born,  incomplete, 
And  let  her  bring  this  truth  back  from  the  dark  : 
Life  is  self-centred,  man  is  Nature's  god ; 
Space,  time,  are  but  the  walls  of  his  abode. 

—  William  Bell  Scott. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A. 

Draw  a  line  of  any  length.  Bisect  it ;  bisect  one  of  the 
halves;  put  down  the  decimal  value  of  the  portion  left 
between  the  second  bisecting  point,  and  the  end  of  the 
line  nearest  it  ("25).  Bisect  this  quarter,  and  write 
beneath  the  '25  the  value  of  the  remainder  ("125).  Bisect 
the  last  eighth  (at  the  end  of  the  line)  and  again  write  the 
value  of  the  remainder  ("0625.)  Go  on  bisecting  as  long 
as  you  can,  writing  the  value  of  the  remainder  each  time, 
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Go  on  writing  down  the  decimals  corresponding  to  the 
bisections  you  can  no  longer  perform.  How  long  can  you 
go  on  at  this?  When  shall  we  get  the  bisecting  point 
(which  is  getting  ever  nearer  the  end  of  the  line)  to  touch 
the  end  ? 

B. 

Take  a  line  of  any  length  and  divide  it  into  equal  parts. 
With  the  first  division  mark  as  centre,  and  the  length  of  the 
first  division  as  radius,  describe  a  circle  touching  the  end 
of  the  line.  Now  move  the  centre  to  the  second  division 
mark,  and  taking  as  radius  the  first  two  divisions,  describe 
another  circle  to  touch  the  first  circle  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Repeat  the  process  with  each  succeeding  division  mark  and 
division  length.  What  do  you  observe  about  the  curvature 
of  a  given  length  on  either  side  of  the  point  at  which  all  the 
circles  touch  ?  (The  larger  the  circle  the  less  the  curvature.) 
If,  then,  we  continue  to  increase  our  radius,  we  continue  to 
make  any  given  section  of  the  circumference  approach  a 
straight  line.  Will  it  ever  become  absolutely  straight? 
Again,  although  in  a  large  section  of  even  the  largest 
circle  the  curvature  is  apparent,  we  soon  lose  all  sense  of 
curvature  when  we  begin  to  take  smaller  and  smaller 
sections.  Suppose  the  smallest  possible  length  of  the 
largest  possible  circle  were  to  be  taken,  would  it  be 
perfectly  straight  ? 

C. 

According  to  tradition,  our  forefathers  believed  that  the 
sky  was  a  blue  curtain,  and  that  the  stars  were  simply  holes 
in  the  curtain,  through  which  streamed  rays  of  the  light 
beyond.  Why  did  they  hold  so  strange  an  idea?  Pro- 
bably because  they  did  not  wish  to  feel  lost.  They  said  : 
"  We  will  think  so  far — up  to  the  curtain ;  we  will  not 
think  beyond."  But  in  saying  that,  in  using  the  word 
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4  beyond,"  in  imagining  that  there  was  a  light  beyond 
which  the  star -holes  revealed  to  them,  they  confessed 
that  their  idea  of  a  curtain  was  simply  a  fancy,  to  protect 
them  from  the  strain  of  trying  to  grasp  that  which  they 
knew  about,  but  were  unable  to  realise.  One  of  the  most 
potent  forces  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  rending  asunder 
of  this  curtain ;  and  we  know  how  at  least  one  of  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  face  things  as  they  were,  even  though 
he  could  not  explain  the  void  he  revealed,  was  treated  by 
the  authorities  of  his  day. 

D. 

If  you  ask  an  Oriental  the  reason  why  the  earth  keeps 
in  its  place,  he  will  reply  :  "  Because  it  is  held  up  by  a 
tortoise."  "But  who  holds  up  the  tortoise?"  "An 
elephant."  And  so  on.  He  goes  on  placing  one  great 
beast  beneath  another  in  imagination,  hoping  to  tire  you 
out ;  going  on  till  you  stop.  This  beast-column  serves  him, 
of  course,  as  the  star-curtain  served  the  mediaeval  European. 
In  so  limiting  their  thoughts  they  were  wise.  The  effect  of 
trying  to  grasp  that  which  is  beyond  our  grasp  is  to  exhaust 
us,  and  to  make  us  feel  that  all  is  vanity.  It  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  a  youth  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  for  only  thus 
does  he  find  his  limitations  and  his  capacities,  but  as  a  youth 
ripens  into  manhood,  he  discovers  that  he  has  to  agree  with 
his  surroundings ;  to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
which  stretches  like  a  landscape  from  his  feet  to  the 
farthest  horizon,  and  in  which  he  can  live  and  move  and 
have  his  being.  "  The  goodly  interests  of  home  "  are  thus 
the  really  important  things ;  by  attending  to  them  we  gain 
satisfaction.  To  make  them  a  little  better  is  a  worthy  aim 
in  life.  Solomon  probably  felt  cheerful  while  he  was 
planning  the  Temple ;  only  when  he  tried  to  compass  the 
impossible  did  he  become  pessimistic.  If  he  had  felt 
pessimistic  about  the  Temple,  it  would  never  have  been 
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built.  Our  ideals  need  to  be  in  some  sort  of  connection 
with  our  surroundings,  for  as  Lord  Quex  says  in  the  play  : 
"  Here  we  are,  you  know."  Yet  it  is  good  to  remind  our- 
selves, by  an  occasional  flight  beyond  the  Here  and  Now, 
that  the  present  is  not  all-engrossing,  and  that  it  needs 
courage  and  honesty  to  rise  in  thought,  even  for  a  moment, 
above  "  the  goodly  interests  of  home,' 

LIBERTATIS  SACRA  FAMES 

Albeit  nurtured  in  democracy, 

And  liking  best  the  state  republican, 

Where  every  man  is  kinglike,  and  no  man 

Is  crowned  above  his  fellows,  yet  I  see, 

Spite  of  this  modern  fret  for  Liberty, 

Better  the  rule  of  One,  whom  all  obey, 

Than  to  let  clamorous  demagogues  betray 

Our  freedom  with  the  kiss  of  Anarchy. 

Wherefore  I  love  them  not  whose  hands  profane 

Plant  the  red  flag  upon  the  piled-up  street 

For  no  right  cause,  beneath  whose  ignorant  reign 

Arts,  Culture,  Reverence,  Honour,  all  things  fade, 

Save  Treason  and  the  dagger  of  her  trade, 

And  Murder  with  his  silent  bloody  feet. 

—Oscar  Wilde. 

The  above  sonnet  is  one  that  falls  well  into  the  study  of 
a  revolutionary  period,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  references 
from  all  History. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  sonnets  is  indeed  to  decide 
which  among  the  many  suitable  ones  are  the  most  suitable 
for  a  particular  purpose.  An  excellent  collection  is 
published  by  Walter  Scott  under  the  title  of  "Century 
Sonnets,"  edited  by  William  Sharp. 
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APPENDIX   D 

THE  PARAPHRASE  OF  A  SONNET 

TO    NIGHT 

MYSTERIOUS  night !     When  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find 
Whilst  flow'r  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind ! 
Why  do  we  then  shun  Death  with  anxious  strife  ? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 

—Joseph  Blanco  White. 

The  foregoing  sonnet  was  set  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
interested  in  the  work  as  a  test  to  a  class  used  to  sonnets. 
It  was  dictated  to  the  class,  who  were  then  required  to 
render  the  substance  of  it  in  their  own  words.  The 
following  are  the  two  most  successful  renderings  : — 

By  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  : 

The  sun,  though  it  appears  to  reveal  everything,  what  of 
the  moons  and  stars  it  conceals  ?  Thus  the  light  of  the 
sun,  though  revealing  the  beauties  of  flowers,  yet  keeps 
back  the  glories  of  the  universe,  of  the  vast  space  above 
us.  These  stand  revealed  at  night.  If  light  appearing  to 
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show  everything  conceals  such  great  glory,  why  not  life, 
though  seeming  to  hold  the  greatest  joys,  keep  back  those 
holier  and  purer  joys  to  be  found  above.  When  night 
came,  though  the  light  and  blue  were  gone,  it  brought  the 
great  depths  filled  with  shining  orbs,  and  "  Creation 
widened  in  man's  view."  How  much  smaller  the  earth 
appeared.  It  became  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
but  a  little  atom  of  matter  whirling  round  with  millions  of 
similar  atoms.  Thus  when  death  comes  the  troubles  and 
joys  of  life  which  have  loomed  so  large  take  their  proper 
place  and  become  as  nothing. 

By  a  boy,  rather  older : 

When  it  is  day-time,  although  we  can  see  small  objects 
about  us,  as  flowers  and  insects,  yet  large  bodies  such  as 
the  stars  are  hidden  from  us. 

Adam  trembled  when  he  heard  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  night,  yet  when  the  night  came,  countless  numbers 
of  stars  were  disclosed  to  him. 

As  Adam  feared  the  night,  so  we  fear  death.  May  it 
not  be  that  as  night  reveals  to  us  that  which  light  conceals, 
so  death  will  reveal  to  us  that  which  life  conceals. 

Out  of  a  class  of  seventeen,  six  caught  the  right  meaning : 
three  argued  that  since  day  follows  night,  so  death  is  the 
passage  between  two  days ;  three  argued  that  just  as  day  is 
followed  by  night,  so  is  life  by  death ;  one  takes  an  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry "  view  of  the  sonnet ;  another  feels 
that  helpless  old  age  is  the  darkness,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  "  go  home  in  the  light."  The  view  of  yet  another  was 
very  original,  but  quite  off  the  line.  When  a  great  man 
dies,  his  successor  is  not  thought  much  of;  the  night  is 
duller  than  the  day.  But  as  time  passes,  people  begin  to 
see  the  hidden  greatness  of  the  successor,  and  come  at  last 
to  wonder  where  his  successor  shall  be  found. 
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Only  two  produced  feeble  results. 

The  sonnet  is,  perhaps,  rather  sombre  for  children,  but 
they  were  serious  Northerners  used  to  that  strain  of  thought 
in  Sunday  Schools — and  the  interest  in  the  exercise  was 
purely  intellectual — they  had  no  time  for  emotionalism. 
They  had  never  seen  the  sonnet  before,  and  no  word  of 
explanation  or  assistance  was  given  them — not  even  the 
meaning  of  Hesperus.  The  class  was  the  "advanced" 
class  of  a  school  of  science,  composed  of  boys  and  girls 
ranging  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  two,  or  in  a  few  cases  three,  years  out  of  the  standards 
(VI.  or  VII.)  of  the  elementary  school. 

They  were  in  the  elastic  period  of  their  development, 
when  they  seem  capable  of  grasping  almost  anything. 
Although  the  time  given  to  English  ran  to  eighty  minutes 
a  week  only,  yet  in  that  time  the  class  gained  a  real  power 
of  observing  and  setting  forth  the  meaning  of  sonnets  and 
similar  pieces.  The  day  on  which  the  school  was  finally 
disbanded,  this  class  asked  that  as  many  sonnets  as  possible 
might  be  dictated  to  it.  Some  members  of  the  class  bought 
copies  of  the  collection  (Century  Sonnets)  and  also  of  the 
Omar,  portions  of  which  (notably  the  opening  quatrains  of 
the  second  part)  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  One  or 
two  occasionally  asked  for  sonnets  emphasising  a  particular 
point  of  view  to  be  pointed  out  to  them.  They  were  used 
for  recitations,  or  to  illustrate  papers  read  before  Bible 
Classes  or  other  societies.  Fine  play  was  often  obtained 
by  the  working  off,  one  against  the  other,  of  two  sonnets 
representing  opposite  points  of  view. 

The  difference  in  attack  between  the  girl's  rendering  and 
that  of  the  boy  is  fairly  typical  of  the  difference  in  mental 
habit  between  the  sexes.  The  boy's  rendering  is  admirably 
brief  and  to  the  point,  the  girl's  more  cumulative  and 
emotional.  A  girl's  conscientiousness  is  apt  to  become 
self- distrust,  and  to  destroy  the  bold  promptness  which 
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should  characterise  the  work  of  children — boys  especially 
The  quickest  work  is  usually  the  best,  since  it  involves 
the  expenditure  of  most  will-power.  Carefulness  easily 
degenerates  into  dawdling. 
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A  BOY'S  VERSION  OF  "THE  PIED  PIPER" 

THE  following  is  an  account  written  by  a  boy  in  the  Sixth 
Standard  of  the  Pied  Piper,  which  the  class  had  been 
reading  together  from  a  penny  edition : — 

In  the  village  of  Hamelin,  through  which  the  River  Weser 
runs,  the  people  were  troubled  with  rats,  which  swarmed 
about  the  town.  The  people  of  the  town  came  to  the 
Town  Hall  in  great  numbers,  and  demanded  that  the 
corporation  should  think  of  some  way  in  which  to  put 
down  these  pests.  The  corporation  held  counsel  together 
in  deep  silence,  but  at  last  the  Mayor  broke  the  silence, 
saying  that  he  would  not 1  not  mind  resigning. 

Before  long,  a  gentle  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  the 
Mayor  admitted  a  very  funny  individual.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  red  and  yellow  coat,  and  he  said  that  he  had  a  secret 
charm,  by  which  he  could  make  any  living  creature  under 
the  sun,  follow  him.  He  asked  if  the  Mayor  would  give 
him  one  thousand  gilders  if  he  drove  all  the  rats  out  of  the 
town.  The  Corporation  all  shouted  that  they  would  give 
him  fivety  1  thousand  gilders  if  he  would  rid  the  town  of  these 

1  The  essay  is  just  as  the  boy  wrote  it.  The  mistakes  which 
occur  illustrate  what  was  said  in  "  Intensive  Education  "  about 
involuntary  slips.  These  do  not  occur  nearly  so  frequently  in 
the  work  of  the  older  children.  Another  amusing  instance  is  : 
Eliza  (Elijah)  told  Gehazi  he  would  become  a  leaper  (leper). 
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pests.  So  the  piper  said  that  he  would  soon  drive  out  all 
the  rats.  He  stepped  out  into  the  street  and  immediately 
began  to  play  on  his  whistle.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was 
to  be  heard  breaking  of  boards  and  bottles,  and  a  multitude 
of  rats  were  soon  following  the  piper.  On  he  went,  until 
he  reached  the  river  Weser,  and  the  rats  jumped  in  and 
were  drowned,  except  one  old  rat,  who  swam  to  an  island 
and  was  saved.  The  rat  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  He  said 
that  when  all  was  quiet  a  sweet  voice  was  heard  calling  the 
rats,  and  among  the  rest  he  followed  the  piper.  They 
went  from  street  to  street  until  they  found  the  waters  of 
the  River  Weser  rolling  over  them.  He  told  how  he  was 
saved.  After  this,  the  Mayor  gave  commands  to  have  all  the 
rat-holes  made  up,  and  to  leave  no  traces  of  the  rat  homes. 
Among  all  this  the  piper  came  to  claim  his  gilders.  But 
the  Mayor  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  give  him  a  thousand 
gilders  for  blowing  a  pipe.  He  said  that  the  rats  were 
dead,  and  could  not  be  brought  back  again.  The  Mayor 
said  that  he  would  part  with  fifty  gilders  and  no  more. 
But  the  piper  wanted  a  thousand,  and  said  that  if  he  didn't 
get  them  he  would  pipe  to  a  different  fashion.  So  the 
Mayor  told  him  to  blow  away  till  he  burst.  The  piper 
stepped  out  into  the  street  again  and  began  to  pipe. 
Before  long  there  was  a  clapping  of  hands,  a  patter  of  feet 
and  the  shout  of  merry  voices.  A  crowd  of  children  were 
following  the  piper.  On  he  went  till  he  came  to  the  Weser, 
and  then  took  a  sharp  turn  in  the  direction  of  some 
mountains.  The  Mayor  thought  he  would  turn  back  on 
reaching  the  mountains.  But  when  he  reached  the 
mountains  a  cave  opened  in  the  mountains. 

The  story  is  evidently  unfinished  ;  indeed  the  repetition 
of  the  word  "  mountains  "  shows  that  the  boy  was  hurried 
at  the  end.  The  spirit  of  the  Hamelin  burghers  is  still  alive. 
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APPENDIX    F 

AN  ESSAY  CARD 

(These  cards  are  produced  in  quantities  by  certain 
publishing  firms.) 

CLOUDS 

WHEN  heat  acts  on  water  it  turns  it  into  vapour.  It  then 
draws  the  vapour  into  the  air.  This  is  called  evaporation. 
If  this  vapour  settles  near  the  earth,  it  forms  a  fog.  If  it 
rises  high  in  the  air  it  forms  a  cloud.  It  condenses  or 
becomes  thick.  A  fog  is  a  cloud  resting  on  the  earth.  A 
cloud  is  a  fog  floating  high  in  the  air.  It  is  the  condensa- 
tion that  gives  the  hazy  appearance  to  fogs  and  clouds. 
The  drops  become  too  heavy  for  the  air,  and  so  have  to 
fall  down.  There  are  four  kinds  of  clouds.  The  first  is 
called  "  Nimbus."  These  are  evenly  spread  over  the  sky. 
They  are  the  black,  threatening  clouds  which  bring  rain. 
(2.)  "  Cumulus."  These  are  like  mountains.  They  are 
very  beautiful  clouds  heaped  up.  We  see  them  at  sunset 
very  often.  (3.)  "  Stratus."  These  clouds  appear  after 
sunset.  They  spread  themselves  over  the  sky  near  the 
earth.  (4.)  "  Cirrus  "  called  "  curl-clouds."  We  see  them 
at  great  heights  in  the  sky  in  fine  weather. 

PREFIXES 

A,  ab,  abs — from. 

Ad  (a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  am,  an,  ap,  ar,  as,  at)— to;  with 
seventeen  others  at  the  foot  of  the  card. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  skeleton  essay  on  cups  and  saucers 
with  twenty-five  prefixes  below.  (There  are  no  illustrative 
words  to  the  prefixes.) 
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The  children  read  the  substance  of  the  essay,  and  then 
reproduce  what  they  can  remember  of  it  after  a  more  or 
less  decent  interval,  in  words  as  different  from  those  of  the 
skeleton  as  their  memories — and  vocabulary — permit. 
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A  SCHOOL  PRIZE  LIST 

THE  prize  list  of  a  school  is  often  a  useful  index  to  its 
character,  especially  when  the  prizes  are  credits  and  the 
winners  allowed  to  choose  what  they  like  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  prize  money.  Prizes  should  not  be  given  for  attend- 
ance— attendance  is  a  legal  obligation — but  for  work. 
Good  conduct  prizes  are  hard  to  award,  and  sometimes 
seem  to  fix  a  character  on  the  recipient — at  any  rate  when 
the  recipient  is  a  boy — which  he  does  not  at  all  relish. 
Too  "  good "  a  boy  is  likely  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  as 
an  argument  against  others  of  his  companions  not  so 
"good."  But  work  prizes  are  always  welcome,  and 
though  rivalry  to  secure  them  is  very  keen,  it  is  almost 
invariably  good-tempered,  and  the  admiration  of  the  losers 
for  the  winners  ungrudging. 

In  this  particular  school  the  children  inherited  the  hard- 
headedness  of  their  parents,  and,  as  a  rule,  chose  solid 
prizes  which  were  likely  to  save  them  expense  in  the 
future.  Intending  pupil  teachers  laid  in  a  stock  of  text- 
books, future  engineers  and  draughtsmen  provided  them- 
selves with  slide  rules,  good  mathematical  instruments, 
sometimes  even  gauges  and  calipers.  A  few  about  to 
enter  commerce  wished  for  fountain  pens  or  books  on 
commercial  subjects.  Atlases,  dictionaries,  and  single 

o 
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volume  encyclopaedias  were  always  ordered  in  good 
numbers.  There  were,  however,  always  recreative  books 
and  articles  as  well — often  part  of  a,  on  the  whole,  work- 
aday collection.  Thus  paint-boxes  and  art  books  were 
pretty  freely  requisitioned,  as  was  once  a  set  of  wood- 
carving  tools — and  watches.  But,  of  course,  books 
predominated.  Scott,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Kingsley, 
Stephenson,  Henty,  Jules  Verne,  and  the  Boys'  Own 
Paper  were  always  on  the  list;  while  among  the  poets 
there  were  always  three  or  four  Tennysons  and  a  few 
Longfellows,  while  Keats  figures  at  least  once.  Two 
copies  of  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  one  Ruskin  Reader 
were  also  ordered,  while  other  books  in  request  were 
Ingoldsby,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Arabian  Nights,  Vicar 
of  Wakefield;  H.  M.  Stanley's  Voyages,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson;  a  book  by  Clarke  Russell;  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth ;  Our  Village,  by  Miss  Mitford ; 
Kingsley's  Glaucus,  Erkmann  Chatrian's  Waterloo,  and 
Schiller's  William  Tell  and  Maid  of  Orleans.  But  these 
two  were  ordered  by  a  Roumanian  Jewess  who  was 
probably  under  her  father's  influence  when  making  the 
choice.  In  other  cases  also  home  influence  is  to  be 
traced  particularly  in  books  chosen  by  girls.  The 
teachers  suggested  only  when  necessary — and  that  was 
rarely;  neither  were  there  many  selections  that  had  to 
be  rejected  as  unsuitable. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  GRAMMAR 

THIS  lesson  was  a  favourite  one  with  children  at  the  top 
of  an  elementary  school  who,  collected  as  they  were  from 
a  variety  of  neighbouring  schools  for  a  year  or  so  at  the 
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end  of  their  school  course,  had  various  notions  on  the 
subject  of  grammar,  and  had  to  be  given  a  rational  basis 
for  the  whole  subject,  and  broken  of  the  habit  of  relying  on 
meaningless  verbal  forms. 

"  Seeing's  believing."  Roll  up  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
a  hollow  tube.  Take  it  in  your  left  hand ;  place  it  to 
your  left  eye  as  if  it  were  a  telescope.  Now  keep  both 
eyes  open  and  place  your  right  hand  against  the  side  of 
the  tube  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  tube,  which  of  course  touches  the  edge  of  the 
hand.  What  do  you  see?  (A  hole  through  my  hand.) 
Now  reverse  the  process  as  regards  eyes  and  hands.  You 
still  see  the  hole  in  the  hand.  The  children  will  now  be 
ready  to  describe  numerous  other  tricks  for  deceiving  the 
eyes  ;  and  other  experiments  can  be  performed  (or  described) 
to  illustrate  the  unreliability  of  the  other  senses ;  e.g.,  the 
basins  of  hot,  cool,  and  cold  water.  Here  then  is  a  difficulty, 
"  Can't  I  believe  my  own  senses  ?  "  Now  shut  your  eyes. 
Think  of  home.  Look  at  the  kitchen.  Count  the  chairs  in 
it.  Describe  the  position  of  the  dresser,  the  window,  the  fire- 
place, the  table.  You  can  usee  it  all"  as  people  say. 
What  with  ?  "  The  mind's  eye,  Horatio."  You  have  all 
seen  familiar  places  vividly  in  dreams — the  sea  side,  for 
instance,  where  you  spent  your  holiday.  Some  of  you 
know  that  you  can  feel  the  cane  even  when  the  cane  has 
ceased  to  touch  you!  Old  soldiers'  wounds  ache,  and 
they  do  say  that  a  man  whose  leg  has  been  cut  off  feels 
sometimes  a  tickling  in  a  toe  which  is  not  there,  just  as  in 
war-time  the  enemy  "  milk "  the  telegraph  wires — that  is, 
send  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  a  certain  place 
from  a  point  somewhere  along  the  line  leading  to  that 
place.  We  find  it  hard  then  to  say  exactly  which  sensa- 
tions come  from  outside  into  us,  and  which  originate  as  it 
were  within  us.  To  make  the  matter  clear,  let  us  think  of 
what  we  see  at  a  magic-lantern  entertainment.  Before  us 
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is  a  blank  sheet ;  presently  on  the  sheet  appears  a  picture. 
It  fades,  giving  place  to  another  and  yet  another.  Where 
are  these  pictures  ?  Not  on  the  sheet ;  the  sheet's  blank ; 
but  in  the  lantern ;  in  the  mind's  eye. 

Suppose  again  a  man  were  "  taken  "  by  a  cinematograph, 
and  the  cinematograph  film  passed  through  a  lantern  which 
cast  the  pictures  upon  the  sheet.  Let  us  imagine  that  the 
process  has  overcome  its  present  imperfections  and  the 
pictures  are  coloured;  let  us  suppose  also  that  they  are 
life-size,  and  that  the  man  from  whom  they  were  taken  is 
before  the  sheet,  doing  exactly  the  same  action.  People  at 
the  back  of  the  hall  could  hardly  say  which  was  the  real, 
which  the  shadow  man. 

We  should  indeed  have  great  difficulty  in  proving  that 
anything  really  exists  outside  ourselves.  Perhaps  we,  as  it 
were,  throw  outward  our  inward  pictures  as  the  magic 
lantern  throws  its  pictures  out  on  to  the  sheet.  (The 
boys'  subsequent  action  in  the  playground  showed  that  this 
idea  had  caught  hold  of  them.)  Still  we  will  assume  that 
your  tea,  your  dinner,  I  whom  you  see,  you  whom  I  see, 
have  a  real  existence. 

But  still  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  our  own 
existence  and  that  of  our  surroundings.  Our  surroundings 
are  thrown  against  our  senses,  we  know  of  them  simply 
because  they  assault  us.  We  are  subject  to  a  constant 
bombardment,  a  constant  storming  of  our  citadel  through 
the  gates  of  the  senses ;  and  sometimes  we  have  to  close 
one  or  more  of  those  gntes  to  preserve  our  peace ;  as  for 
instance,  when  we  go  to  sleep.  Imagine  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  eyelids  !  We  hold  our  noses  and  stop  our  ears  on 
certain  occasions,  though  we  are  glad  of  them  on  others. 
How  would  a  man  who  was  blind,  deaf,  and  paralysed,  and, 
having  a  cold,  was  without  taste  and  smell,  know  there  was 
anything  or  anybody  anywhere  beside  himself? 

Those  things  which  throw  off  colours  and  scents  and 
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sounds,  and  so  forth,  against  our  senses,  and  so  remind  us 
of  their  existence,  we  call  ob  jects.  You  can  see  why.  Now 
if  these  surroundings  of  ours  are  objects,  what  are  we 
ourselves  ?  Sub  jects. 

We  have  already  seen  that  objects  and  subjects  come 
into  touch  one  with  the  other.  We  have  now  to  see  how 
these  relations  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

I  smell  a  rose ;  we  see  the  trees ;  they  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  fire ;  John  hears  the  cry  of  the  eagle ;  the  boys 
tasted  the  liquid.  Here,  then,  there  must  be  activity  before 
the  two  can  come  into  contact.  Without  such  activity  of  the 
subject  on  its  surroundings  there  can  be  no  coming  together. 
"  Hi  diddle  diddle  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  "  is  meaningless. 
We  want  to  say,  "  What  about  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  ?  "  We 
must  relate  them  by  an  action.  "  The  cat  played  the  fiddle  " 
has  a  meaning,  though  an  absurd  one.  Thus  the  word 
played  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  the  vital  word,  the 
verbum  or  verb  of  the  sentence. 

If  "  the  cat "  stood  alone  we  should  say,  "  Well,  what  about 
the  cat?  You  must  say  something  about  it."  "  Very  well, 
we'll  say  that  the  cat  played  the  fiddle"  Thus  about  the 
subject  cat  we  say  or  predicate  (to  give  it  its  Latin  form) 
played  the  fiddle.  But  let  us  leave  these  subjects  alone  and 
confine  our  attention  to  ourselves  as  subjects. 

"  I  struck  the  stone."  Before  I  put  out  my  hand  and 
brought  it  into  contact  with  the  stone  there  was  no 
relation  between  myself  and  the  stone.  The  reverse 
relation  might  happen.  I  should  then  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  stone  hit  me  or  that  I  was  hit  by 
the  stone — a  state  of  affairs  in  which  I  was  more  or  less 
a  sufferer. 

When  I  hit  the  stone  I  was  active,  when  I  was  hit  by  the 
stone  I  was  suffering  or  passive. 

But  suppose  I  hit  myself,  am  I  there  active  or  passive  ? 
I  am  obviously  both — or  it  might  be  more  convenient  to 
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say  that  I  am  as  it  were  between  the  two.  This  is  some- 
what the  meaning  of  the  Greek  middle,  while  in  French 
the  reflexive  verbs  are  given  a  passive  sound  by  being 
conjugated  with  etre  instead  of  avoir.  The  Frenchman, 
instead  of  saying  "  I  have  struck  myself,"  would  say  "  I  am 
struck  myself." 

Unless  grammar  is  taught  rationally  it  deserves  the  con- 
tempt which  is  poured  upon  it.  The  unintelligent  teaching 
of  grammar  was  probably  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
phrase  which  used  to  appear  in  the  Code,  that  grammar 
was  to  be  taught  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  correctness 
of  speech.  But,  taught  as  it  should  be,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  intellectual  exercises,  and  its  abstract 
nature  in  no  wise  unfits  it  for  the  study  of  children.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  depend  upon  and  accept  the  rules 
and  definitions  of  a  grammar  book.  If  teacher  and  class 
are  bold  enough  to  formulate  their  own  definitions  as  a 
result  of  their  observations,  as  the  earliest  grammarians  did, 
and  to  reason  out  the  rules  of  grammar  for  themselves,  the 
exercise  would  soon  become  one  of  great  interest  and 
peculiar  value  as  an  exercise  in  close  and  subtle  reasoning. 
Whether  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  orthodox  or  not  is 
relatively  unimportant,  as  there  is  no  official  Grammar  in 
England,  and  any  coherent  system  can  claim  a  right  to 
exist.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  these  differences  adds  to 
the  educational  value  of  grammar,  as  it  provides  just  the 
sort  of  battle-ground  on  which  intellectual  power  is 
developed.  Children  are  more  likely  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
scientific  thinking  from  a  course  of  properly  taught  grammar 
than  from  a  course  of  practical  chemistry  or  physics, 
especially  if  they  have  more  than  one  grammar  to  study* 
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APPENDIX  L 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FORMULA 

The  following  lesson  was  given  to  classes  of  Standard 
VI.  and  VII.;  children  (boys  and  girls)  who  had  been 
working  at  Algebra  long  enough  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  "Power  "  and  "Index,"  and  to  get  some  experience  in 
symbolical  expression.  It  was  not  part  of  their  scheme  of 
work,  but  a  detached  exercise  framed  to  give  scope  to  the 
best  intelligences  in  the  various  classes.  The  assistance 
given  by  the  teacher  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  one  child 
usually  being  found  ready  to  suggest  each  of  the  steps  that 
had  to  be  taken.  In  this  manner  the  formula,  in  its  final 
state,  was  reached  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  and  the 
class  as  a  whole  then  given  practice  in  the  use  of  it.  The 
teacher  was  not  a  mathematician,  but  he  found  this  and  the 
other  exercises  of  a  similar  nature  included  in  these 
appendices  to  be  stimulating  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
pupils. 

Put  down  these  numbers  : 

1248        (16) 

i        3        9      (2?) 
i         4       16      (64) 

What  numbers  ought  to  follow  8,  9,  16  ? 
1 6,  27,  64.     Place  them  in  position. 
Why  have  you  decided  on  these  figures  ? 
Because  every  figure  in  the  top  row  is  twice  that  before 
it ;  in  the  second  row  thrice  ;  in  the  third  row  four  times. 
Now  add  up  the  figures  in  the  top  row, 
1  +  2  +  4  +  8  +  16  =  31. 
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Does  this  strike  you  as  a  suggestive  number?  What 
number  would  have  followed  16  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers?  32. 

How  then  can  we  express  31?     As  32-1. 

Now  go  to  the  second  row.  Add  these  up.  The  sum 
is  —  ?  40. 

What  number  would  have  followed  27  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers?  81. 

How,  then,  can  we  express  40  (bearing  in  mind  that 

\3     8l~I 
31  =  32-1)?     —  - 


Coming  to  the  third  row,  we  find  that  the  sum  is  —  ?     85. 

The  number  following  64  would  be  256. 

Expressing    85    as    we    did    31    and    40,    we    obtain 

Re      256~' 

85=  — 

Now  let  us  write  down   what  we  have  done.      (For 
convenience  add  only  the  first  four)  : 


15=16-1 

81-1 
i  +3  +  9  +  27  =  40=' 

1+4+16  +  64  =  85  = 

Now  can  we  express  the  numbers  we  have  added  together 
in  any  different  way  ?  How  did  we  form  these  numbers  at 
first  ?  (By  putting  down  the  second  and  third  powers  of 
the  second  numbers.)  How,  then,  can  we  express  these 
numbers  ? 


2 

44-i 
3 
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Can  we  go  any  further  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  denominators 
of  these  fractions.  How  can  we  express  them  to  make 
them  more  like  the  numerators  ? 

24_i        24- 


I  2  — 


2          3- 
44-i      44- 


3          4- 
Now  observe : 

The  top  row  consists  of  4  terms  each  a  power  of  2 
»     2nd  n  4  »  »  3 

»     3rd  »  4  »  »  4 

What  shall  we  call  the  2,  3  and  4  of  the  numbers  in  the 
top,  second  and  third  rows  ?  The  roots.  Now  then,  what 
do  the  sums  of  these  rows  consist  of  ? 

The  root  of  the  numbers  making  up  each  row  raised  to  a 
power  equal  to  the  number  of  quantities  (4  in  these  cases) 
minus  i,  upon  the  same  root  minus  i. 

Let  us  test  this  :  i  +  7  +  49  +  343  ought  to  come  to  — — 

Adding  up  the  numbers  we  get    400;   working  at  the 

2401—1     2400 
formula  : r —  =  — ^ —  =  400 

Thus  we  may  write  the  formula r  ~* where   r  =  root   of 

r—i 

quantities,  n  =  number  of  quantities. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  a  series  which  does  not  begin 
with  i. 

S»  iS»  4S>  135 

/*-i  34-1     81-1     80 

—  would  give  ^— B=__=-  =  40 

But  the  addition  of  the  numbers  gives  us  200. 

40  is  thus  seen  to  be  only  |th  of  the  number  required. 
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Taking  further  examples,   we  see  that      _       must   be 

multiplied  by  the  first  number  of  the  series,  which  we  will 
represent  by  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — A. 

The  formula  thus  stands  now  A     ~" r  and  can  be  used 


r — i 


to  find  the  sum  of  any  series  like  those  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  following  exercises  M,  and  N,  were  taken  with  a 
class  which  had  finished  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  algebraical  factors.  The  boys  and 
girls  ranged  from  12-14. 

APPENDIX  M 
TO  FIND  THE  RANGE  OF  A  LIGHTHOUSE 

THE  practical  person :  "What's  the  good  of  teaching  children 
in  the  Midlands  how  to  find  the  range  of  a  lighthouse  ?  " 


Let  us  imagine  A  B  is  the  lighthouse  two  miles  above 
sea  level.  How  far  out  to  sea  can  it  be  seen  ?  What  will 
permanently  hide  the  light  from  a  ship  at  sea  on  a  clear 
night?  (The  curvature  of  the  earth.)  At  the  last  point  at 
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which  the  light  is  visible  what  proceeds  from  the  light  to 
the  point?  (A  ray  of  light.)  How  can  this  ray  be 
represented?  (By  a  straight  line.)  Let  us  draw  the  line 
(A  C)  of  the  circle  B  C.  What  is  this  line  ?  (A  tangent.) 
Think  of  the  properties  of  tangents.  Which  of  these 
properties  will  be  of  use  to  us  ?  (Forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  radius  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  circle.)  Draw 
this  radius  (C  D). 

Now,  what  shall  we  do?  (Join  B  D.)  Then  A  D  must 
be  in  a  straight  line  because  A  B  is  a  vertical  lighthouse. 

What  use  can  be  made  of  the  triangle  A  C  D  ?  What  do 
you  notice  about  it  ?  (It  is  right  angled.) 

(The  square  on  A  D  =  square  on  A  C  with  square  on  C  D.) 
Do  we  know  anything  about  the  length  of  these  lines  ? 

C  D  is  4,000  miles;  A  D  is  4,002  miles. 

(4oo2)2  =  (4ooo)2  +  (A  C)2 . 

(4000  +  2)2  =  (4ooo)2  +  (A  C)2 

(4ooo)2  +  2  x  2  x  4000  +  22  =  (40oo)2  +  (A  C)2 

(40oo)2  +  16000  +  4  =  (4000)'  +  (A  C)2 

1 6004  =  (AC)2 

^16004  =  A  C 
about  1 27  =  A  C 

Try  with  i  and  3  for  the  height  of  the  lighthouse. 

We  can  omit  the  (4ooo)2  from  each  side  of  the  equation. 

2  x  3  x  4000  +  32  =  (A  C)2 

24009  =  (AC)2 
about  155=  A  C 

2  x  i  x  4000  + 12  =  (A  C)2 

SOOT  =  (AC)2 
about  89  =  A  C 

There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  89,  127,  and  155. 

We  must  therefore  be  content  with  the  result  expressed 
thus  :  Distance  visible  (in  miles) :  VH2  +  8oooH  or 
VH  (H  +  8ooo)  where  H  represents  the  height  (in  miles)  of 
the  light  above  sea  level. 
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APPENDIX  N 

TO  ILLUSTRATE  AND  APPLY  a  +  bxa-b. 

FOR  the  sake  of  brevity  in  setting  down,  the    expository 
method  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  following  ;  but  in  actual 
teaching  the  method  of  the  previous  lessons  was  pursued. 
123456789. 

Which  of  these  numbers  represents  the  average  of 
the  set?  (5.) 

Square  5  (52  =  25). 

Now  multiply  the  numbers  before  5  by  the  corresponding 
numbers  after  5.  (4x6  =  24;  3x7  =  21;  2x8=16; 
1x9  =  9.) 

Now  write  down  these  multiplications  so  that  the 
answering  products  shall  appear  as  25  decreased  by  the 
necessary  quantity. 

4x6  =  24  =  25-1 

3x7  =  21  =  25-4 

2x8=  16  =  25  —  9 

.1x9=  9  =  25—16 

Now  write  the  factors  of  the  various  multiplications  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  relation  of  each  factor  to  the 
number  5,  which  is  the  average  of  the  whole  series. 


Now  write  the  terms  of  the  other  side  of  the  equation  as 
squares. 


It  is  thus  easy  to  recognise  the  result  (a  -  b)  (a  +  b)  =  a2  -  b*. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  a  series  of  fractions  the  denominator 
of  any  one  of  which  is  one  greater  than  its  numerator,  and 
the  numerator  of  any  one  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
denominator  of  the  previous  fraction. 

Thus  :  \  f  1 £. 

What  will  the  difference  between  any  two  consecutive 
fractions  be  ? 

Let  us  try  first  £  t/)f  =  J;  f  ^  f  —  T^J  I  ^  T  =  ^V  an<^ 
so  on. 

We  perceive  that  the  numerator  is  always  i,  while  the 
denominator  is  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the 
respective  fractions.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  we  can  write  down 
a  formula  which  will  represent  any  one  of  these  :  If  we  take 
a  to  represent  the  quantity  common  to  the  two  fractions, 
the  fractions  themselves  will  appear  thus : 

a—  i     a 


a  a+ 1 

that  is  (a  -  i)  (a  +  i)  a2          When  placed 

• 7 \ — : 1 \  on  a  common 

a(a+I)  a(a+  I)  denominator. 

that  is     a2—  i  a"2 


The  difference  will  therefore  be  — . , 

a  (a  +  i) 


Let  us  now  see  whether  the  principle  of  taking  off 
something  from  one  of  two  originally  equal  quantities,  and 
adding  it  to  another,  will  not  help  us  to  understand  some- 
thing in  geometry  that  is  not  always  explained. 

Draw  a  line  3  inches  long,  and  mark  it  off  into  half 
inches.  Now  make  6  inches  of  cotton  into  a  loop.  Insert 
pins  at  20,  and  6£,  put  the  loop  over  the  pins,  insert  a  pencil 
in  the  loop  so  as  to  open  it  out  into  a  triangle  with  pins 
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and  pencil  for  its  angular  points,  and  move  the  pencil  round, 
producing  thereby  the  ellipse  or  oval  (i)  (2)  (3)  (2)  (i). 

Now  consider  the  movement  of  the  thread  as  the  ellipse 
was  drawn.  Let  us  suppose  we  began  with  the  pencil 
point  on  (i).  What  were  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle?  Perimeter  =  6  ins.  Base  =2  ins.  Sides  =  4  ins. 
Both  sides  are  equal  .'.  each  =  2  ins. 


1 

2 

3      .'V 

3        16 

•}}  ' 

£*a 

\ 

JJJ5JI  — 
•i* 

Now,  as  the  pencil  moves  on,  one  of  the  two  sides  is 
continually  increasing  as  the  other  is  decreasing ;  but  the 
joint  length  of  the  two  is  always  the  same.  Thus  when  the 
point  is  at  (2)  the  sides  are  2^  and  i \  inches  respectively  ; 
when  the  point  is  at  (3)  the  sides — we  will  still  call  them 
sides  although  the  triangle  has  been  flattened  out — are  3 
inches  and  i  inch  respectively. 
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Going  now  back  to  our  starting  point  (i)  we  find  that 
the  lines  a(i)  and  b(i)  are  like  radii  of  a  circle  in  their 
motion,  differing  only  from  radii  in  the  fact  that  they 
alter  in  length  later.  To  make  them  real  radii,  we  shall 
have  then  to  draw  several  circles  from  the  centres  a  and  b> 
and  with  radii  increasing  or  decreasing  at  regular  intervals. 

Let  us  now  from  centre  a,  with  a  radius  of  2  inches  (the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  thread  triangle),  draw  the  circle 
(i)  ia-y  then  let  us  draw  the  corresponding  circle  with  the 
same  radius  (i)  ib.  Note  that  these  circles  intersect  on  the 
circumference  of  the  ellipse ',  at  ( i ). 

Now  let  us  increase  the  radius  from  a  to  2\  inches,  and 
draw  the  circle  (2)  20.  But  as  we  have  added  \  inch  to 
this  radius,  we  must  subtract  it  from  the  radius  of  the 
corresponding  circle  struck"  from  b. 

From  b,  therefore,  we  describe  with  ij  inches  radius 
the  circle  (2)  zb.  Note  that  these  circles  (2)  za  and  (2) 
zb  intersect  also  on  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  at  (2). 
Increasing  now  the  radius  from  a  to  3  inches  and  decreasing 
that  from  b  to  i  inch,  we  get  the  circles  (3)  30  and  (3)  $b 
which  meet  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  at  (3). 

We  could,  of  course,  continue  the  series  of  circles,  but  all 
the  points  of  intersection  would  occur  on  the  ellipse  line 
so  long  as  we  kept  the  sum  of  the  radii  the  same. 

This  then  throws  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  ellipse. 
If  at  the  same  moment  two  stones  were  dropped  into  a 
pool  of  water,  two  sets  of  circles  would  begin  to  travel 
towards  the  bank  from  the  two  points  at  which  the  stones 
had  entered  the  water.  In  time  these  circles  would  meet 
and  cross  like  those  we  have  been  drawing.  The  points 
of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  circles — we  might 
perhaps  call  them  complementary  circles — would  give  the 
points  through  which  ellipses  could  be  drawn — and  not 
only  one  ellipse,  but  several,  the  long,  thin  ellipses  having 
the  sum  of  the  two  moving  sides  of  the  triangle  but  little 
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greater  than  the  base,  the  "round"  ellipses  having  small 
bases  compared  with  the  moving  sides.  When  the  base 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides,  there  can  be  no  ellipse. 
When  there  is  no  base  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle. 

An  excellent  exercise  can  be  made  out  of  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  means  for  measuring  time — a  con- 
sideration which  will  show  how  unrealisable  time  is,  and 
how  we  compute  its  passage  by  motion  through  space. 
The  lesson  might  begin  with  the  question  :  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  present?  The  origin  of  units  is  full  of 
suggestiveness. 


APPENDIX  P 

ON  TWO  WAYS  OF  TEACHING  SIMPLE 
EQUATIONS 

IN  a  school  two  classes  of  children  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  about  to  receive  a  first  lesson  in 
algebraical  equations. 

Let  the  sum  to  be  worked  be  2X+  i  =5. 

One  teacher  works  the  example  very  clearly,  and  then 
gives  the  reason  for  each  step.  The  children  sit  very  still 
and  take  in  all  their  teacher  says.  In  three  minutes  the 
sum  is  finished,  then  another,  and  the  class  is  set  to  work. 
In  half  an  hour  each  member  of  the  class  will  have  worked 
ten  or  twelve  equations  correctly. 

The  other  sets  the  sum  and  straightway  asks  for  the 
value  of  x,  with  the  result  that,  unless  the  class  has  been 
used  to  this  treatment,  a  sort  of  stupor  settles  on  the 
children  for  three  or  four  minutes.  At  last  one  timidly 
suggests  an  answer  which,  on  being  tried,  proves  to  be  wrong. 

The  idea  of  trying  one  number  after  another  now  occurs 
to  the  more  active  minded,  and  before  long  the  required 
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number  is  found.  Nor  can  the  teacher  object  to  the 
method  pursued.  It  has  achieved  its  end,  and  that  suffices. 
So  he  immediately  sets  an  example  where  guessing  will  not 
avail :  Let  us  say  $x  +  7  =  24. 

After  an  interval  someone  suggests  that  if  we  could  only 
get  the  $x  by  itself  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  discover 
the  value  of  x.  But  how  to  do  this  ?  We  can  take  the  7 
away;  but  will  that  do?  If  3^+7  =  24,  does  3^  =  24? 
Obviously  no.  What  more  must  we  do,  then  ?  To  make 
the  balance  true  we  must  take  7  from  24  just  as  we  took 
it  from  3#.  The  equation  which  was  at  first  3^+7  =  24 
now  appears  thus  3^  =  24  —  7  and  can  be  readily  worked, 
and  thus  3^=17 

tf  =  5§  which  being  substituted  for  x 
proves  to  be  correct. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  ?  After  a  time  somebody 
perceives  that  the  7  has  been  shifted.  To  the  majority 
this  means  little ;  to  the  teacher  much.  He  now  sets 
this  equation  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  boy  who  sees, 
3x  +  4=2x  +  6,  and  most  likely  the  boy  solves  it. 
Immediately  after  he  has  probably  found  words  for  his 
idea,  and  says :  "  Get  all  the  x  quantities  on  one  side 
and  all  the  number  quantities  on  the  other."  But  this  in 
itself  proves  insufficient.  Further  examples  worked  on  this 
principle  prove  to  be  incorrectly  solved.  Casting  back  the 
boy  now  sees  that  when  the  7  was  shifted  something  else 
occurred  at  the  same  time — the  sign  was  altered  also. 
With  this  additional  knowledge  he,  at  any  rate,  can  solve 
any  simple  equation  set  him. 

But  if  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee,  who  had 
not  studied  education  very  deeply,  were  to  look  in,  he  would 
feel  disappointment  at  such  a  result.  "  While  this  class  has 
been  floundering  about  with  only  one  boy  just  able  to  do 
these  sums,  that  class  has  done  hundreds  of  them  right  in 
the  same  time."  The  gifts  of  the  lesser  gods  have  indeed 

p 
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brought  an  immediate  return,  but  for  all  that  the  slower 
method  is  the  right  one,  for  whereas  the  class  with  its 
hundreds  of  sums  right  has  learnt  to  "  do "  equations, 
the  struggling  class  has — in  the  person  of  its  best 
members — learnt  how  to  struggle  and  to  persevere,  to 
reason  and  to  advance  upon  a  difficulty  as  well  as  to 
do  equations ;  and  whereas  the  confidence  of  the  former 
may  in  all  probably  easily  be  upset  by  some  inspector  who 
is  uncomfortably  ready  to  get  off  the  beaten  track,  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  other  class  will  "  stand  foursquare 
to  every  wind  that  blows  "  with  a  courage  and  confidence 
that  they  have  won  for  themselves. 
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AN  EXERCISE  IN  RESOURCE 

In  the  course  of  a  reading  lesson  the  question  of 
deciphering  ancient  writings  arose,  and  to  give  the  class 
some  idea  of  the  work  the  following  sentences  from 
Seipmann's  Primary  French  Course  (First  Term)  were 
given  them  to  decipher.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet ;  they  were  not  told  it  was  a  piece  of 
French.  They  were  simply  asked  to  make  out  its  meaning 
as  though  they  were  Egyptologists  or  Assyriologists.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  fair  number  of  the 
class  had  solved  the  riddle  unaided. 

(1)  m5  goen  ami  s5:3  a  s5  fr£:r  (a  sa  sce:r). 

(2)  lce:r  p£:r  e  loerr  m£:r  gr5:d  la  pti  negh'5a, 

(3)  ka  5e  terrain  m5  travaij  ge  ra:5  me  li:vrz  e  me  kaje. 

(4)  l£:s  la  t5  diksjon£:r  e  swa  negli5a. 

(5)  m5  trava:j  £  tr£  k5'plike,  a  ty  yn  minyt  a  m9  done  ? 
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(6)  ta  I9s5  £  tro  kurt  e  t5  davwair  £  trD  15. 

(7)  a  ty  ublie  da  prepare  t5  late  e  d  apra:dr  te  mo:  ? 

(8)  s5  pti  bato  £t  il  ka'se  ?    il  £  syr  la  base  d3  notr  5ardl. 

(9)  m5  n3v^  e  t5  fr£:r  tru:v  b  3^  nuv^  tr^z  amyza. 

(10)  s£t  om  syr  so  taly^la  av£k  s5  vj^  /apo  e  se  sulje  true  £ 

b  gardji 
(u)  3eyer/m5  diksjon£:r. 

(12)  aty  6en  cef  fr€? 

(13)  ^ly^r/tuSuirzyn  floer  bl^. 

(14)  r9gard  s£t  wazo,  il  £  syr  s£t  arbrola. 

The  deciphering  of  fac-simile  documents,  like  the  death 
warrants  of  Charles  I.  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  an 
interesting  variant  on  this  exercise. 


APPENDIX   S 
CIRCULAR  TO  EMPLOYERS 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  July  next  several  boys  attending  the  School 
of  Science  attached  to  the  School  will  be  ready  to  take 
situations,  and  as  the  course  through  which  they  have 
passed  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
in  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  given  to  Laboratory 
Work,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  and  Manual  Training,  these 
boys  should  prove  to  be  useful  in  situations  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  manipulative  skill  and  accuracy  is  of 
value  in  beginners. 

The  scientific  instruction  they  have  received  consists 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry — the  latter  including 
in  the  highest  class  the  analysis  of  salts  and  alloys, 
quantitative  work,  and  the  preparation  of  compounds ; 
Physics,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  Geometry — of  which 
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the  elementary  course  is  sufficient  for  the  plain,  straight- 
forward work  of  a  drawing  office,  while  in  the  advanced 
stage  a  course  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  a  draughtsman  is  taken ;  Mathematics,  including  Euclid, 
Algebra,  and  Trigonometry ;  and  Manual  Training,  in  which 
the  boys  make  wooden  models  from  their  own  isometric 
drawings. 

A  course  of  Freehand  Drawing  also  forms  part  of  the 
scheme  of  instruction,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  shown 
aptitude  in  the  simpler  forms  of  design. 

It  should  be  stated  that  though  the  course  is  educational 
and  not  technical  in  its  aim,  yet  the  boys  who  have  passed 
through  it  have  incidentally  gained  scientific  knowledge,  and 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  handling  and  fitting  up 
of  apparatus,  and  to  the  use  of  the  chemical  balance. 
They  have  also  been  trained  to  make  accurate  observations 
and  to  write  clear  accounts — illustrated  by  sketches  and 
diagrams  of  the  apparatus  used — of  the  experiments  they 
have  performed. 

A  knowledge  of  Shorthand  and  some  acquaintance  with 
French  may  also  be  mentioned  as  possibly  useful  parts 
of  the  boys'  intellectual  equipment.  They  are  usually 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  when  they  leave 
school. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly  supplied  by 
the  Headmaster. 
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NOTES 

Note  f.y  Page  JJ. — Central  or  Local  Control  of  Education. 

THE  question  of  the  central  or  the  local  control  of 
education  is  important  only  so  long  as  the  predominance 
of  the  teacher  in  education  is  denied.  When  he  attains 
his  true  position,  and  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  to 
prostitute  his  talents,  the  source  from  which  school  funds 
are  drawn  will  become  an  unimportant  matter.  The  rates 
are  drawn  from  one  pocket,  the  taxes  from  the  other,  of  the 
same  individual.  But,  for  the  present,  the  national  aspect 
of  the  work  needs  emphasis,  and  the  central  authority  is 
probably  more  ready  to  take  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  than  are  the 
generality  of  local  authorities. 

As  local  self-government  develops,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clearer  and  clearer  differentiation  between 
national  and  local  duties,  and  local  authorities  must  be 
prepared  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's. 

In  education  the  distinction  is  blurred,  and  the  national 
work  of  education  is  much  hampered  by  varieties  in  the 
temper,  intelligence,  and  views  of  the  different  local 
authorities.  As  regards  the  greatest  source  of  trouble — 
the  question  of  religious  instruction — I  must  say  that  I 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  religious 
difficulty  in  the  schools.  Prebendary  Rodgers  used  to  say 
that  careful  mothers  were  more  influenced  in  the  choice  of 
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schools  by  the  safety  of  the  street  crossings  which  led  to 
them  than  by  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given 
within  their  walls,  and  as  headmaster  of  a  school,  now  non- 
existent, in  which  three  forms  of  Christianity  were  regularly 
taught,  and  in  which  the  Jews,  a  Spiritualist,  and  an 
Irvingite  claimed  exemption,  I  found  the  arrangement  to 
work  quite  smoothly. 

The  protest  against  the  financial  burden  of  education 
made  by  East  Ham  is  on  a  different  footing.  Local 
authorities  are  in  many  cases  suffering  from  the  great 
development  in  the  means  of  transit  which  has  taken  place 
of  late,  and  if  they  wished,  and  were  allowed,  to  surrender 
the  work  of  education  to  the  central  authority,  the  change 
might  prove  beneficial.  A  few  years  of  scientific,  un- 
specialised,  centrally-directed  education  might  raise  up  a 
generation  of  Englishmen  sufficiently  well-educated  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  local  direction  of  the  work,  and  thus 
to  check  any  possible  tendency  of  the  central  authority  to 
use  its  control  of  education  for  quasi-political  purposes. 
If  the  central  authority  sins,  it  sins  against  the  light,  and 
can  be  checked  by  constitutional  means ;  the  check  once 
administered  is  universally  effective,  whereas  at  present  the 
battle  has  to  be  fought  out  afresh  with  each  more  or  less 
enlightened  authority.  Surely  education  is  as  national  a 
matter  as  the  Army;  indeed,  the  increased  intelligence 
which  is  so  much  needed  in  the  Army  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  wisely-directed  change  in  our  educational 
system.  Our  soldiers  are  brave  enough  to  die  on  the 
battlefield,  but  not  brave  enough  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility,  because  they  have  had  no  training  in 
initiative.  Yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  passive  resistance 
used  as  a  protest  against  the  War  Office. 

The  argument  that  the  local  management  of  education 
arouses  local  interest  in  the  work  is  two-edged.  The 
most  valuable  form  of  local  interest  in  education  is  that 
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which  individual  parents  take  in  the  progress  of  their 
children  at  school ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  interest 
increases  with  every  improvement  in  the  education  given, 
whether  this  improvement  results  from  local  or  central 
direction.  Local  interest  other  than  this  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  of  the  money-saving  or  education-distorting 
variety,  and  to  mould  our  education  in  such  a  way  as  to 
placate  these  interests  is  obviously  not  to  make  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  Technical  instruction  is  the  only 
department  in  which  local  direction  is  necessary. 

Local  authorities  are  not  sure  whether  teachers  are 
philanthropists  or  merely  salaried  employes.  When 
teachers  clamour  for  more  money  the  authorities  enlarge 
on  the  nobility  of  a  teacher's  calling,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  allow  the  teacher  the  freedom  or  the 
social  standing  to  which  the  greatness  and  nobility  of 
his  calling  entitle  him.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  authorities  made  up  their  minds  and  recompensed  the 
teacher  either  with  an  adequate  salary  or  else  with  an  adequate 
position.  It  is  rather  mean  to  shift  one's  ground  thus. 

Perhaps  my  experience  of  the  local  administration  of 
education  has  been  unfortunate,  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  very  uninspiring  and  unimaginative;  the  Committee 
took  the  most  obvious  of  the  many  ways  open  to  it, 
and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  motive  for  service  on  local 
bodies  seemed  to  be  to  support  some  interest  —  not 
necessarily  a  personal  money -making  interest,  but  still 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  enterprise  and  balance  in 
administration.  Idealism  and  enthusiasm  found  little  or 
no  place  in  such  counsels,  and  the  younger  men  were 
repelled  by  the  sense  of  fatigue,  of  dull  factuality  (if  I 
may  coin  a  term),  of  monomania  which  sat  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  whole  of  the  system.  The  defects  of  local  autonomy 
are  of  course  cumulative,  representatives  and  represented 
reflecting  and  intensifying  each  others'  bias. 
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Note  //.,  Page  48.— A  Parent's  Note  to  a  Teacher. 

"  March  18, 1905.— Madam,  my  little  Freddie  came  home 
at  seven  o'clock  to-night  from  school ;  that's  not  your  fault. 
Will  you  speak  to  him  severely?  He  has  no  mother,  and 
I  ask  you  to  do  so.  I  am  heavily  taxed,  and  I  maintain  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  what  is  due  to  him  at  the  Board 
Schools.  The  taxpayers  pay  for  the  schoolmistress  and 
the  teachers,  so  they  are  not  justified  in  merely  attending 
the  schools  and  receiving  their  payments  without  listening 
to  what  the  boys  or  girls  complain  of.  My  little  boy  has 
said  to  me  to-day  that  he  complained  to  the  teacher  that 
another  boy  had  said  some  remarks  of  a  disgusting  nature 
to  him  in  school,  and  the  teacher  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
He  repeated  it  to  my  housekeeper  and  myself  to-night,  and 
it  was  horrible,  and  I  called  another  neighbour  in.  Why 
should  this  proud  young  ladie  refuse  to  listen  ?  "—London 
Teacher. 

Note  HI.,  Page  38.— The  Pupil  Teacher  System. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  means  of  rejecting  un- 
suitable teachers  before  they  have  done  much  harm,  and 
while  there  is  yet  time  for  them  to  enter  upon  more  suitable 
work.  An  apprenticeship  system  affords  such  opportunities. 
Pupil  teachers  not  infrequently  pass  into  the  Civil  Service ; 
but  unless  some  such  plan,  as  is  suggested  on  page  32,  is 
carried  out,  employers  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether 
a  particular  boy  or  girl  is  fit  or  unfit  to  be  trained  as  a 
teacher.  Of  course  at  present  the  supply  of  boys,  at  any 
rate,  is  so  small  that  employers  do  not  reject  as  many  as 
they  should ;  an  instance  occurs  on  page  30. 

Note  IV.,  Page  6j. — Simultaneous  Teaching  and  Studying. 

The  evil  is  quite  as  great  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  who 
is  preparing  for  the  Certificate  Examination  in  the  intervals 
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of  school  teaching.  Freshness  is  essential  to  a  teacher, 
and  preparation  of  this  description  is  fatal  to  freshness. 
When  there  are  enough  college  places  to  accommodate 
every  King's  scholar,  the  certificate  should  be  granted  only 
to  students  in  Training  Colleges;  the  unjust  distinction 
now  made  between  "  trained  "  and  "  untrained  "  teachers 
would  thereby  be  abolished. 

Note   V.,  Page  80. — The  Dangers  of  Grafting. 

In  reading  the  proofs  of  the  chapter  on  moral  training,  I 
was  seized  with  doubts  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  nature 
and  nurture  on  this  side  of  education. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  training  and  cultivation  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  modify  original  nature — our  cattle  and  our 
cauliflowers  show  that.  It  is  also  true  that  the  progress  of 
the  individual  need  not  follow  along  the  path  taken  by  the 
race — that  savages  can  jump  from  the  construction  of  the 
mud  hut  to  that  of  the  European  house  at  a  bound.  This 
development,  this  grafting,  are  obviously  not  "  unnatural," 
since  they  succeed,  and  result  in  a  product  more  useful  than 
the  original.  But  if  it  is  more  useful  it  is  also  less  beautiful. 
The  prize  beast,  or  cauliflower,  are  characterless;  the 
native's  tin  tabernacle  an  excrescence.  Artistic  unity  has 
given  place  to  utilitarian  incongruity ;  and  as  the  education 
of  children  is  a  preparation  for  life  rather  than  for  livelihood, 
our  first  duty  is  towards  the  aesthetic.  But  in  taking  this 
view  we  are  not  necessarily  decreasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual.  Each  link  of  a  chain  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible ;  specialisation  is  all  very  well  in  a  machine,  a 
means  to  an  end ;  but  we  are  most  effectively  members  one 
of  another  when  we  realise  most  clearly  that  each  of  us  has 
also  a  soul  of  his  own. 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing,  and  ultimately  to  the 
material  loss  of  England,  if,  to  gain  a  more  elaborate  social 
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organisation,  she  were  to  consent  to  any  diminution  of 
individuality  among  her  people.  Completer  social  organi- 
sation may  rob  the  individual  of  the  ease  and  luxury 
which  are  so  often  detrimental  to  character,  but  if  it  de- 
pressed individality,  if  it  hampered  the  harmonious  and  full 
development  of  personality,  the  ultimate  loss  would,  I 
believe,  be  greater  than  the  gain.  Nature  loves  variety. 

The  differences  which  exist  between  one  individual  and 
another  are,  I  believe,  the  means  by  which  the  race 
progresses — the  protruding  rib -ends,  as  it  were,  which 
enable  us  to  wriggle,  serpent-like,  towards  wisdom.  Living 
things  advance  by  putting  first  one  foot,  then  another 
forward  ;  only  machines  roll  along  on  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  wheel.  Individuality  is  the  driving  power  in  human 
progress.  Differences  of  character  provide  the  foil,  the 
resistance  which  men  need  to  enable  them  to  attain  to 
full  development — the  flint  and  steel  from  which  the  spark 
is  struck.  To  enforce  one  system — in  education  or  in  any 
other  vital  process — is  thus  to  depress  individuality ;  to 
copy  uncritically  the  methods  of  peoples  whose  history  has 
been  different  from  our  own  is  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
our  natural  development,  and  to  introduce  with  the  graft  a 
dangerous  dualism  which  it  should  be  our  duty  to  guard 
against  in  school,  especially  as  many  education  authorities 
look  out  for  the  apparent  increase  in  utility  which  results 
from  such  grafting  as  a  sign  of  progress.  One  example  of 
the  falsity  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  observation  of 
other  peoples  must  suffice  :  because  corporal  punishment 
might  drive  a  young  Pole  to  the  verge  of  suicide,  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  punishment  is  utterly  unsuitable  for 
English  boys.  The  nervous  temperament  of  a  race  seems 
to  be  emphasised  in  its  children,  and  the  steadiness  of 
nerve  which  foreigners  note  among  us  may  render  such 
punishment  harmless  in  our  schools.  We  should  not  care 
for  our  imitation  of  Continental  education  to  go  so  far 
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as  to  lead  our  school-boys  and  girls  to  organise  political 
demonstrations ;  we  are  each  a  Chosen  People ;  significant. 
A  wide-spread  development  of  constructive  imagination, 
held  in  check  by  a  trained  critical  faculty  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  concepts,  would  result,  I  believe,  in  the 
creation  of  a  fund  of  initiating  energy  which  would  be 
unobtainable  by  any  amount  of  German  drill-sergeantry. 
Our  island- bred  individualism,  rendered  intelligent,  will 
combine  poetry — that  is,  creative  power — with  drudgery  to 
a  degree  which  is  unobtainable  by  organisations  which 
divorce  imagination  from  affairs  (leaving  it  an  irresponsible 
wanderer  among  the  outskirts  of  life),  and  which,  like  the 
boa-constrictor,  crush  the  individual  into  unrecognisability 
before  they  assimilate  him.  Such  a  process  may  seem 
inevitable  as  social  organisation  advances  ;  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  so,  but  if  it  were,  I  doubt  whether  improved  social 
organisation  would  be  worth  the  price  it  costs.  Empires 
strive  after  unity  ;  the  individual  must  achieve  empire  over 
himself;  individuality  is  the  salt  of  life;  the  Channel 
Tunnel  is  still  unbored ;  and  the  Cake  Walk  is  dying  out. 

Note  VI.,  Page  109. — Health  and  Temperance  Teaching. 

Although  the  laws  of  health  can  be  treated  educationally, 
yet  I  think  that  the  subjects  chosen  for  educational 
purposes  should  be  as  elevated  as  the  circumstances 
permit.  One  might  base  a  real  education  on  Cotton, 
but  one  would  rather  treat  it  as  a  subject  for  Technical 
Instruction.  Similarly  it  would,  I  think,  be  better  to 
inculcate  the  laws  of  health  more  by  precept  and  by  drill 
than  by  lengthy  reasoned  explanations  of  the  rules  we  lay 
down.  The  knowledge  must  be  practical,  ingrained,  habit- 
forming,  and  children  are  very  apt  to  sever  theory  from 
practice ;  to  think  that  if  they  know  these  things  there  is 
no  need  to  do  them.  At  any  rate,  I  have  an  objection — 
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probably  personal — against  the  teaching  of  physiology  in 
schools.  I  well  remember  how  startled  I  was  when  a  boy 
friend  told  me  unexpectedly —  as  boys  will — that  I  had 
twenty -six  yards,  or  feet — I  forget  which — of  intestine 
within  me ;  and  later,  when  I  began  to  study  the  subject 
systematically,  I  always  felt  nervous  whenever  the  functions 
of  a  new  organ  were  being  explained  lest  something  should 
go  wrong  with  the  mechanism  of  my  own  particular 
specimen.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  feeling  is 
wide-spread  among  children,  but  I  have  known  a  large  class, 
which  has  worked  for  a  year  at  the  subject,  refuse,  almost 
unanimously,  on  being  given  the  choice,  to  go  on  with  it 
for  a  second  year.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  children 
to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood,  and  I  have  known  boys  turn 
pale,  and  even  collapse,  at  the  mere  mention  of  it,  while 
quite  a  considerable  proportion  of  children  faint  during 
vaccination  —  boys  more  readily  than  girls. 

I  think  that  parents  would  usually  be  ready  to  follow  the 
health  instructions  given  at  school  to  their  children.  One 
occasionally  hears  in  the  street  one  mother  saying  with 
evident  pride  to  another  :  "  Our  Charlie  has  to  do  so  and 
so  "  ;  or,  "  He  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  and  so  "  ;  or,  "  His 
teacher  told  him  so  and  so."  They  often  show,  I  am  told, 
interest  in  the  Temperance  Compositions  their  children 
write  in  connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union's  School 
Scheme. 

With  regard  to  afternoon  work  (p.  105),  I  find  that  in 
Germany  inquiries  have  been  instituted,  with  the  following 
results  (recorded  in  the  Daily  News) : — 

"After  examination  and  investigation  among  16,000 
school  children,  Dr.  Schmidt  Monnard,  of  Halle,  a 
distinguished  expert  on  school  hygiene,  finds  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  children  is  50  per  cent, 
greater  in  the  case  of  those  attending  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  than  among  those  attending  the  morning 
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session  alone.  The  average  weekly  attendance  of  the 
upper  school  pupils  is  from  42  to  44  hours.  Professor 
Koppmann,  of  Leipzig,  has  conducted  a  similar  inquiry, 
and  agrees  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

"Upon  this  Dr.  Otto  Dornbleuth,  of  Frankfort,  a 
specialist  in  nervous  disease,  has  issued  an  urgent  appeal 
against  the  overtasking  of  the  children  in  this  way. 

"A  morning  session  only,  of  five  hours  at  most,  and 
with  fifteen  minutes'  relaxation  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  he 
declares,  is  as  much  as  the  young  students  should  be  called 
upon  to  undertake.  'The  afternoon  session,'  says  the 
doctor,  '  exhausts  the  vitality  of  the  children,  disturbs  their 
digestive  organs,  and  tires  their  brains.  The  afternoon 
hours  should  be  given  to  play,  outdoor  exercise,  and 
physical  training.  The  selfish  motive  of  many  parents  in 
not  wishing  the  children  at  home  because  they  are  "bother- 
some," and  require  supervision,  should  not  avail  against  a 
reform  which  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  the  little 
ones.' 

"Dr.  Dornbleuth  urges  the  establishment  of  public 
recreation  houses,  where  those  children  who  are  not  likely 
to  receive  proper  supervision  at  home  may  spend  the 
afternoon  hours  under  the  care  of  suitable  adults ;  and 
that  these  temporary  homes  should  be  so  supplied  and 
furnished  that  the  children  may,  if  desired,  receive 
instruction  in  light  handicrafts,  preparing  them  for  the 
technical  classes,  and  for  their  future  career." 

The  only  approach  we  have  to  the  latter  class  of  insti- 
tution is  the  Industrial  School,  which,  though  penal  in 
popular  imagination,  is  an  effective  agency  for  reform — 
largely,  I  believe,  because  hand-work  and  physical  activity 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

If  the  Board  of  Education  insist  on  the  exclusion  of 
the  youngest  children  from  the  Infant  schools,  public 
nurseries  will  become  a  necessity. 
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A  very  interesting  experiment  being  made  in  connection 
with  Manchester  schools  should  also  be  noted.  Children 
who  can  afford  seven  shillings  are  taken  from  the  City 
schools  in  batches,  with  their  teachers,  to  a  residential 
school  in  the  country  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  School 
occupies  the  mornings  only. 
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